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preface. 


In this little treatise we have tried to 
place before our readers an account of the 
Various schools of Indian philosophy. In our 
analysis of the doctrines of some of the 
schools we have principally drawn upon 
Colebrooke’s splendid work. We have also 
appended English translations of two most 
important treatises on Sankhya and Nyaya 
systems by two well-knowh European 
scholars. This brochure is not intended foe 
scholars but for general readers who do not 
find time to go through numerous works on 
Hindu philosophy. 
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DARSHAWAA. 

OR 

SIX SYSTEMS OP HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 




INTRODUCTION. 

The Upa»ishadas reaveal the struggle of 
the Hindu mind to reach the comprehension 
of one Supreme Being ; the germs of this 
attempt are also to be seen here' and there >n 
the hymns of the Vedas. In the Upanishad^s 
this belief in one Supreme Being has beon 
established and at the same time the inability 
of the human mind to comprehend its essence 
has been recognised. It has been cleaciy 
proved there that the man belongs both - f-o 
the perishable world around him and to the 
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eternal world beyond him. The next at- 
tempt therefore was how a man could escape 
from the perishable world and attain to^ the 
eternal j how a man could bring about the 
cessation of the evils and attain to final 
beatitude. 

The result of this thought of the ancient 
Hindus has been recorded in that class of 
writings which is called Darshanas or philo- 
sophy ; of all these systems those that discuss 
at length the theology and Mataphysics of 
the Vedas are called orthodox. 

The six systems of the ancient Hindus 
philosophy, otherwise called Darshanas are 
thus divided. 

I. The SanUhya systeem of Kapila to 

which is appended, 

II. The Yoga system of Patanjali. 

III. Nyaya system of Gotama to which is 

appended, 

IV. The Vaishesika system of Kanada. 

V. Purva Mimansa by Jaimini. 

VI. The Uttara MimUnsa or Vedanta by 

Vyasa, 

The two schools of Metaphysics under 
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llie livle o{ two MimSnsas are etnphattcaKy 
orthodox. They are called Miinansas for in 
them has been imbedded an attempt at the 
settlement of various questions regarding the 
Vedas. The prior or Purva of which the 
sage Jainiini is the reputed author is com- 
pletely devoted to the interpretation of the 
Vedas. The latter (Uttara), otherwise called 
Vedanta, of which Vyasais the author, teaches 
a psychology which goes to the denial of a 
material world. 

Nyaya, of which Gotama is the author, 
gives a philosophical arrangement with strict 
rules of reasoning which may be compared 
to the dialectics of the Aristotelian school. 
Another course connected with it is called 
Vaishesika of ^which the reputed author is 
Kanada.' The popular mistaken notion is 
that both these schools deal with logic only 
whereas “ each embraces a complete philo- 
sophical system built up, upon a dialectical 
method. Both the schools hold that the 
origin of the world is derived from atoms 
which combine by the will of an arranging 
Power. These two systems, at present and 
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for a long time past, have been most popular 
in India. 

A different philosophical system which is 
both heterodox and orthodox is the Sankhya. 
Kapila, the author of this system of philo- 
sophy, sets up “ a primordial matter as the 
basis of the universe out of which the latter 
evolved by successive stages. Connected 
with the Sankhya system is the Yoga system 
of Patanjali. The latter is evidently a deve- 
lopment of the former. Kapila chiefly dealt 
with the creation of the universe and did not 
pay any attention to proving the existence 
of the Supreme Being. Yoga system how- 
ever supplements what; is not found in the 
Sankhya system. The word Yoga means 
' union with the Supreme- Being* absorption 
therein by virtue of meditation. 

The orthodox and heterodox character of 
the diverse systems may well be made out 
from a quotation in Vijnana Bhikshu’s Kapila 
Bhdsya. Though it refers directly to the 
practice that all the systems are alike res- 
pected and studied by the rigid adherents 
of the Vedas it also gives a very succint 
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account of the characteristics of the different 
systems. •' In Kanada’s doctrine, in the 
Sankhya, in the Yoga that part which is in- 
consistent with the Vedas is to be rejected 
by those who strictly adhere to the doctrine 
of revelation. In Jaimini’s system and as 
well as in Vyasa’s there is nothing whatso- 
ever at variance with the Scripture.” 

It is very difficult to ascertain the order 
in which the systems first appeared. Dr. 
Goldstucker observes ” we have no evidence 
that the Sutras of these systems are the 
same now as they were originally. And then 
again it has not been sufficiently ascertained 
to what extent one may have borrowed from 
the other supposing the present shape to be 
the original one.” The various theories dis 
cussed in all these systems existed all in 
one form or the other, in the various Upani- 
shadas, or possibly there might have been a 
different class of philosophical works which 
served as the common source of the six 
Darshanas. 

Besides these there are numerous other 
heretical treatises of philosophy of which the 
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system of Cliarvaka is the most conspicuous; 
and next to it is Pashupata. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE SANKHYA SYSTEM. 

Definition . — A system of philosophy in 
which precision of reckoning is observed in 
the numeration of .its principles is called 
Sankhyaj a term vvhich has been understood 
to signify numeraf, agreeabfe to the usiial 
acceptation oi Saiikliyd, number. Beginning 
with the original eternal element the Sankhya 
reckons up synthetically all the Tattwas. Thus 
its name means “synthetic enumeration." It 
is thus different from Nyaya which is analy. 
tical. The former is based on synthetic pro- 
cess and the latter on the analytic. From 
the original twenty-ftve Tattwas the SSnkhya, 
by the synthetic process, builds up the entire 
creation. Whereas the Nyaya has the uni- 
verse before it : by an analytical process it 
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dissects and reduces it to the primary ele- 
ments. 

Amar Singha, in his lexicon, defines it as a 
system the doctrine of which is founded in the 
exercise of judgment : for the word, from 
which it is derived, signifies reasoning or deli- 
beration. In the Mahabharata there is a 
passage which supports this definition. They 
exercise judgment (Sankhya) and discuss 
nature and other twenty-four principles and 
therefore are called Sankhyas. 

y4u//tor.—TUe founder of this sect was 
Kapila. The two other great representatives 
were .\suri and Panchasikhya. There are various 
theories about who Kapila was. Gaudapada, 
the commentator of. Sankhya Karika, consi- 
ders him to have been a son of Brahma. 
Another commentator regards him as an in- 
carnation of Vishnu. BhSgaval Purana, which 
is built upon Sankhya doctrines, regards him 
as an incarnation of Vishnu born as the son 
of Devahuti. 

'Va7’tous ^aorks . — The earliest work extant 
on the subject is Sankhya Pravacha^ia. It 
jb a collection of Sutras or aphorisms in six 
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chapters. Its reputed author is Kapila. The 
only commentary, tnow generally resorted to 
by scholars on that great work, is Kapila- 
bhasya or as is popularly called Sankhya- 
bhasya. The full name of that work is Kapila 
Sdnkhya Pravachana Sastra Bh&sya. Its 
reputed author is Vijnana Bhikshii a mendi- 
cant ascetic. ^His other works are (i) Sankhya 
Sara or a conpdndium of Sankhya philo- 
sophy ; (2) Yof^a Vartika or a scholia on 
Patanjali’s Yaga Sutra and (3) Brahma 
Mimansa Bhasya a commentary on a treatise 
on Vedanta philosophy. 

Another compendious work called Tattwa 
Samdsa is also attributed to Kapila. Both 
the works are held in equal estimation, former 
being an amplication of the latter. Ac- 
cording to the scholiasts of Kapila Tattuia 
% 

Satndsa is the proper text of the Sankhya. 
Sdnkhya Pravachana contains only a fuller 
exposition. In this work there are occasional 
references to Panchasikha, a disciple of Kapila 
and this goes to prove that Sdnkhya Prava- 
chana is a latter work and canrtot be attribut- 
ed to Kapila. 
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The best text of 'the Sankhya that is now 
generally resorted to by the scholars is a 
treatise of seventy-two verses by Is'ioara 
Krishna called Sankhya-Karika. There are 
several commentaries of the work, the most 
important of which are Sankhya-Bkasya of 
Gaudapada, Sankhya Chandrika of Narayana 
Tirlha, Tathi'a Kanmudi of Rhachaspali 
Misra and Sankhya Knumiidi of Rama 
Krishna Bhaltacharya. 

Doctrine, — The main position of Kapila's 
philosophy is that the absolute prevention of 
all three sorts of pain is the highest purpose 
of soul. The professed design, of all the 
schools of the Sankhya, theistical, atheistical 
and mythological and as ,well as of other 
Indian systems of philosophy, is to teach the 
means by which eternal beatitude may be 
attained after death, if not before it. The 
three sorts of pain are evils proceeding from 
self, from external beings and from divine 
causes : the first is cither bodily, .is diseases 
of various sorts, or mental, as cupidity, anger 
and other passions : the two remaining sorts 
arise from external sources — the one excited 
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by some mundane being, the other by the 
agency of a being of a superior order or 
produced by a fortuitous cause. Complete 
and perpetual exemption from every sort of 
evil is beatitude. Kapila and his followers 
assert that true knowledge only can secure 
this e'xemplion.The existing means, for bring- 
ing about this deliverance, are not, in their 
view, satisfactory. They can partially allevi- 
ate pain but cannot accomplish absolute and 
final relief. The two inodes are first the 
revealed mode or the performance of religious 
ceremonies laid down in Vedas, and the 
second, the temporal or visible mode, which 
refers to medicine and other remedies for 
bodily pain, diversion for mental pain and 
various other preventive measures of injury 
and accident.' The Vedic sacrifices are con- 
sidered by Kapila and his followers as harm- 
ful though not absolutely sinful. The other 
expedients too are not regarded by them 
as perfect remedies. True and perfect know- 
edge only is considered as the panacea 
for all these evils. The true and perfect 
knowledge consists in rightly discriminat- 
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ing the principles, perceptible and imper- 
ceptible, pf the material world from the 
sensitive and cognitive principle which is the 
immaterial soul. Thus the Kdrika premises 
that “the inquiry concerns means of pre- 
cluding the three sorts of pain for pain is 
embarassment. Nor is the enquiry superflu- 
ous because obvious means of liberation exist 
for absolute and final relief is not thereby 
accomplished. The revealed mode is, like 
the temporal one, ineffectual ; for it is impure 
and It is defective in some respects as well 
as excessive in others. A method, different 
from both, is preferrable, consisting in a dis- 
criminative knowledge of perceptible prin- 
ciples, of the imperceptible one and of the 
thinking soul. The three kinds of evidence, 
by which certainty is attained by mankind, 
arc besides intuition, perception, inference 
and afflrmation. Inference is of tiiree sorts, 
namely, that of an effect from a cause as ram 
anticipated from cloud ; and second is that 
of a cause of an effect as when we see a 
smoke on a hill we conclude that there is 
•Are the third from a relation other than that 
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of a cause as the saltness of the sea concluded 
from that of sample of sea-water. By affir- 
mation 'the commentators mean the Vedas or 
the sacred writings. 

The twenty-five principles of Sankhya’s 
system are (first) Prakriti or Pradhana : the 
universal and material cause ; the root or the 
other plastic origin of all. It is eternal pro- 
ductive but not produced. 

2. Intelligence otherwise called Mahat or 
Buddhi. This is the first production of nature 
and is the intellectual principle. 

5. Ahankara or the consciousness of ego 
or I am. This is produced by intellectual 
principle. 

4 — 8. Five TanamStras or subtile particles 
or atoms perceptible to beings of a superior 
order, but unapprehended by the grosser sen- 
ses of mankind. These are the production of 
the consciousness' of ego. 

9—13. Five instruments of sensation, 
namely, the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue 
the skin. 

14 — 18. The five instruments of action, 
namely, the , organ of speech, the hands, the 
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feet, tlie organ of excretion and the organ of 
generation. 

19. Mind, serving both for sense and ac- 
tion. 

20 — 24. Five elements produced from the , 
five elemental particles, namely, (i) ether, or 
the vehicle of sound ; it has the property of 
audibleness ; (2) air, sensible to hearing and 
touch ; {3) fire, sensible to hearing, touch and 
sight; (4) water, sensible to hearing, touch, 
sight, and taste* (5) earth sensible to hearing 
touch, sight, test and smell. 

25. Soul termed Purusa or Atman which 
is neither produced nor productive. It is 
multitudinous, individual, sensitive, eternal, 
unalterable, and immaterial. These twenty- 
five principles are thus contrasted in Karika 
“Nature, root of all, is no production. Seven 
principles, the great or intellectual one etc., 
are productions and productive ; sixteen itre 
productions (unproductive). Soul is neither 
a production nor productive.” 

Theory of creation , — By the union of soul 
and nature creation is, effected. Nature, 
as the object to be experienced, depends 
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on soul the experiencer. Soul looks to 
liberation as it seeks to throw ofE the three 
kinds of pain which, though • really apart 
from it, have come to it by its falling under 
thadow of intellect through not recognizing 
its distinction. The soul wishes either frui- 
tion or liberation. For this purpose it is 
invested with a subtile body which, is com- 
posed of seventeen principles, namely intel- 
lect, consciousness of ego, mind, five organs 
of sensation, five organs of action, and five 
subtle elements. 

This subtle body is called Linga Sarira 
which is produced from original nature at the 
initial development of principles. It is un- 
confined and is never subject to obstruction. 
As long as it is not invested with a grosser 
bbdy it is incapable of enjoyment. It is, 
however, affected by sentiments. The grosser 
body of the soul is for the purpose of fruition 
and is composed of five elements. The grosser 
body with which a aoni, ciad in its subtle 
form, is invested for the purpose of fruition, is 
composed of the five elements ; or of four, 
excluding the elbenal, according to some 
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aulhorities : or of one, earth alone, according 
to others. That grosser body, propagated by 
generation, is perishable. The subtle person 
is more durable, transmigrating through suc> 
cessive bodies, which it assumes as a mimic 
shifts his disguise to represent various cha- 
racters. 

The corporeal creation (Bhautika-sarga)^ 
consisting of souls invested with gross bodies 
comprises eight orders of superior beings and 
five of inferior; which, together with man 
who form a class apart, constitute fourteen 
orders of beings, distributed in three worlds 
or classes. The eight superior orders of 
beings] bear appellations familiar to Hindu 
theology ; Brahma, Prajapati, Indra, Pilris, 
Gandharvas, Yakshas, Rakshasas and Pisha-' 
chas ; gods or demi-gods, demons, and evil 
spirits. 

The inferior orders of beings are quadru- 
peds, distinguished in two orders; birds rep- 
tiles, fishes, and insects; vegetables and un- 
organic substances. 

Above is the abode of goodness, peopled 
by beings of superior orders ; virtue prevails 
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there and consequent bliss, imperfect how- 
ever, in as much as it is transient. Beneath 
is the abode of darkness or illusion^ where 
beings of an inferior order dwell: stolidity 
or dullness is there prevalent. Between is 
the human world, where dullness and pas- 
sion predominates, attended with continual 
misery. 

Throughout these worlds sentient soul 
experiences ill arising from decay and death 
until it is finally liberated from its union 
with person. 

Pfakn'ti, according to the Sankhya, is the 
originator of the creation. It is envolved out 
of her and is not a mere outcome of volition. 
This Prakriti, allliough ,a .subtle elementary 
principle or tattwa, is regarded as consisting 
of three or constituent principles. They 

are namely, Sahva, goodness, Rajas, passion 
and Tamasa, darkness. Prakriti is the Sdm- 
ydvasthd or the state of equipoise of these 
three-fold constituent principles. The creation, 
also according to them, is prevaded by these 
three gunas. These three qualities are not 
mere accidents of nature but arc of its 
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essence and enter into its composition. 
“We speak of the qualities of nature as we 
do of tlie trees of a forest,” says the San 
khya. i. e. as the trees ‘are the principal 
ingredients that make up a, forest so the 
three gunas are the principal ingredients that 
make up Prakriti. Things of the same cons- 
tituent principles, can be created by one 
having the same, and thus the Sankhya 
teachers hold that the condition, which is at 
one with threefold gunas, cannot proceed 
from God who is devoid of them nor can it 
spring from the soul which is equally devoid 
of them. They must proceed from Prakriti, 
Thus from white thread white cloth is produc- 
ed and from black thread black clolii. Thus 
from Prakriti composed of three ginias the 
three worlds, composed of three gunas, must 
proceed. 

The existence of soul is proved by several 
arguments. “The assembladge of sensible 
objects is for another's use,” as a bed is for a 
sleeper, a chair lor a sitter : that other, who 
uses it, must, be a sensitive being and the 
sensitive being is soul. 

?. 
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There is not one soul to all bodies as a* 
string on which pearls are strung ; but a-' 
separate soul for each particular body. "Mul- 
titude of souls" is proved by the following' 
arguments. "Birth death and the instru- 
ments of life are allotted severally." If one 
soul animates all bodies, one being bor-n all' 
would be born, one dying- all would die, one 
being blind, -or deaf or dumb- all would be- 
blind or deaf or dumb; one seeing all would 
see, one hearing all would hear ; one speak- 
ing all would speak. Birth is the union of the 
soul with instruments, namely, intellect, cOn- 
scibusness, mind and corporeal organ: it is 
not a modification of soul for soul is unalter- 
able. Death is its abandonment of them not- 
an extinction of it, for it is imperishhble. 

Soul is devoid' of qualities, it is discrimi- 
native ; it is no object of enjoyment; it is. 
several' or peculiar, it is sensitive, aware of 
pain< and pleasure, unprolihc for nothing is 
generated by it. KdrikA then compares soul' 
.with other "principles ^ "Soul is a witness, 
by-stander, spectator, solitary and passive."’ 
Therefore by reason, of- union, with it, un-^ 
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sensible body seems sensible and Uiough 
qualities be active soul is the agent. Nature 
is compared to a female dancer exhibiting 
herself to soul. 


CHAPTER II. 


YOGA. 

Next to the system of Kalipa, comes the 
Yoga system of philosophy — a system, which 
though unfavourably commented upon by 
European scholars as being no regular philo> 
sophical system, is still the grandest heir> 
loom bequeathed by the great Rishi Patanjali. 
According to Colcbrooke he is the author of 
tiie great grammatical commentary called the 
Mahabhashya and likewise of a celebrated 
medical treatise called Charaka. Sir Monier 
William observes that 'Patanjali, the author 
of Yoga SiitrUx was not the same person. 
The collection of Yoga Sutras, beaiing the 
common title of Sanhhya Pravachana', is> 
divided into four chapters : The first on con- 
templation ] the second on the means ef> its- 
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allainmcnt ; tlie third on the exercise of 
transcendent power; the fourth on abstraction 
or spiritual insullation. Tiiere are several 
commentaries on this work of which the most 
important arc those of Bhojaraja, Dhojadeva, 
Vachaspali Misra, Yijanan Bhikshu and 
Nagaji Bhatta. 

Excepting one most important point the 
system of Patanjali is the same as that of 
Kapila in other minor paints. Tl>cy are 
so greatly allied in these respects that by 
some both the systems are popularly called 
SSinkhya — Kapila’s system is alhicstical 
and Palanjali’s system is deistical. The 
main point of difference is that according to 
Kapila Ptirusha is neither produced nor pro- 
ductive. It is multitudinous, individual, sen- 
sitive, eternal, unalterable and immaterial. 
He does not admit creation by volition alleg- 
ing that there is no proof of God's existence 
unperceived by the senses, not inferred from 
reasoning, not yet revealed. He acknowledges 
indeed a being issuing from nature, who is 
intelligence absolute, the source of all indivi- 
dual intelligences and origin of other existences 
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successively evolved and devolved. He ex- 
pressly affirms, *'that the truth of such an 
Iswara is demonstrated,'^ the creator of worlds 
in such sense of creation : for "the existence 
of effects" he says "is dependant upon cons- 
ciousness not upon Iswara” "and all else is 
■from the great principle intellect." Yet that 
being is finite having a beginning and end — 
with the development and consummation of 
the universe. But Kapila positively denies 
the existence of a creator who creates the 
universe by volition. He says "Detached 
from nature, unaffected therefore by cons- 
ciousness and the rest of nature's trammels 
he could have no inducement to action"; fet- 
tered by nature he could not be capable of 
creation. 

Whereas according to Patanjali the 
Purusha is God. "This God Iswara' is a soul 
or spirit distinct .from other souls, unaffected 
by ills with which they are beset; unconcern- 
ed with good or bad deeds and their conse- 
quences and with fancies of passing thoughts. 
In him is the utmost omniscience. HeTs the 
•instructor of the earliest beings that have 
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a beginning ^ himself infinite and unlimited 
by them.” 

This is the principal outline of difference 
between the systems of Kapila and Patanjali. 
The end, of both the systems as well as other 
systems of philosophy, is to secure freedom 
from pain and ills and the attainment of final 
beatitude. As regards the end they are all 
at one : it is only with reference to the means 
that the different Schools vary. According 
to Kapila the discriminative knowledge of 
Tattwas or principles secures the freedom 
from the three-fold pain where as according to 
Patanjali the promptest mode of attaining 
final emancipation and redemption from ills 
is the contemplation of God with devotion to 
Him. The word j>oga literally means union i.e 
the union of the human soul with the Divine 
soul. Patanjali admits the existence of God 
'as a recognized truth. The best means of 
becoming free from wordly trammels and the 
three-fold ills is ^ to secure the. unification of 
the human .soul with the supreme spirit. The 
grandest conception of the Hindu Yogiiis is 
that he not only wants to meditate upon the 
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^Supreme Spirit but seeks to realize him vvitli« 
in himself, and is not satisfied till his own 
spirit is not identified with the great spirit 
This unification is the summum bonum of ^ 
man’s life in the view of a Hindu Yogin. 

Thus the end of this system of philosophy 
is the liberation from ills and this liberation- 
is produced by the unification of the human 
soul with the Divine Soul. 

This unification is produced by knowledge. _ 
Knowledg^e again comes from meditation.. 
This meditation is again effected by mental 
concentration for which eight means have 
been enumerated by Patanjali — {t)Yama, for- 
bearance, {2) Niyama, religious observance, 
{3) Asana, postutres (4) Prandyama suppres- 
sion of vital breaths (5) Pratyahara restraint 
of senses, ( 6 )Dkdrana steadying of mind 
Dkyana contemplation, (8) Samadhi 
meditation. Thus we see that the Hindu 
Yoga system is both subjective and objec- 
tive. The ultimate process is to control the 
mind. The objective process may appear as 
iquixotic to some but on analysing them pro- 
perly it is clearly seen that in order to have 
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a real concentration of the mind it is always 
safe to have a mastery over mental and 
physical functions. As by a systematic phy. 
sic'al exercise a man's phisique grows better 
day by day so by a sort of mental drill a 
man’s mental faculties gradually develop. 
There are many latent faculties in a man’s 
mind which, if properly cultured, might be 
turned into a good account. It is for this 
only that many supernatural- powers are at- 
tributed to Yogins. The highest aim of a 
Hindu’s life is not to lead a godly life on 
earth but to lose himself in the great soul. 

His grandest object consists in being iiTte 
a god. Therefore we find a continued at- 
tempt on tbe part of a Hindu Yogin to witli. 
draw himself from all worldly things, to ac- 
quire a mastery over physical and mental 
functions,'and thus in the long run, to make 
his own soul, through these exercises, indenti- 
fied with the Divine Soul. 
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NYAYA AND VAISESHIKA. 

In this section we will deal with the dia- 
lectic philosophy of Gotama and the atomical 
of Kanada respectively called Nyaya * reason- 
ing’ and Vaiseshika ‘particular.’ Thefirst deals 
with the metaphysics of logic and the second 
with physic that is with particulars of sensi- 
ble objects. They are; rightly speaking, the 
parts of one system supplying each other’s 
deficiencies ; commonly agreeing upon such 
points as are treated by both, yet on some 
differing and therefore giving origin to two 
schools, the Naiyayika and Vaiseshika. 

Works extant.— -The text of Gotama 
Sutras is a collection of Sutras in five books 
or lectures each divided into two daily lessons 
and these again are subdivided into sections. 

Kan5d.a’s collection of Sutras consists of 
lectures similarly divided linto two daily les- 
sons and those \nk.o prakaranas or sections. 

There, is a triple set' of commentaries on 
the Sutras of Kanada and Gotama. They 
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are severally otX\^A. : Bk&sya, VarUtka. and 
Tik&. These are of so great authority and 
antiquity, that the modern commentators are 
often conTounded whether a certain passage 
is to be considered a Sutra or a gloss. The 
leading commentaries are Varttikathtparya 
Tika of Vachaspati Misra, VartUka Tatparyk 
Parisuddhi of XJdayana, the scholia of Vish- 
wannath on Gotama's text and that of Sankara 
Misra upon Kan&da. Besides there are 
other important treatises namely (i) Nyhya 
Lilavati of Ballabha-acharya (2) Tarkahhash 
of Kesava Misra (3) ' .Tarkabhasa-prakasa 
of Govardhana Misra (4) Bhavartha-dipika 
of Gourikanta (5) ^ Tarkabhasd sara 
Manjuri of Mahadeva (6) 
of R&malingakrili. 

There is another compendious work on 
Indian logic Padanthadipika by Ko'uda-bhatta 
a tjioted grammarian. There [are some metri- 
cal treatises the most infportant of which are 
Kusumanjali and Nyaya Sankshepa., 

Doctrine .— order observed both by. 
Gotama and KanS^da, in deliveringthe precepts 
of the soience which they engage to nnfold is 
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‘enunciation, definition and investigation. En« 
unciation {Uddesa) is the mention of a. thing 
by its name. Definition {Lakshana) sets 
forth a peculiar property, constituting the 
essential character of ‘a thing. Investigation 
(Pariksha) consists in disquisition upon the 
pertinence and sufficiency of the definition. 
Consonantly to this the teachers of philo- 
sophy premise tlie terms of the science, 
proceed to the definitions and then pass 
O’n to the examination of subjects so pre- 
mised. 

In a logical arrangement the “ predica- 
ments’* or objects of proof are six 

as they are enumerated by KanSda^ viz subs- 
tance, quality, action, community, particula- 
rity, and aggregate or intimate relation, to 
which a seventh is added by other authors ; 
privation or negation. These again compose 
-atwolold arrangement; positive and negative, 
Bhdva and iibhdva, the first comprising six 
and the latter one. 

According to the Buddhists this paddrth 
'or predicament is knowldge (Jndfta ) ' and 
According to the Vedantists the predicament 
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or object’ is Bt'a/inia'lhe universal Being. in 
ivliom all exists. 

Gotama enumerates' sixteen heads or 
topics : among which, proof or evidence and 
that which is to be proven are chief ; the rest 
are subsidiary or accessory as contributing to 
knowledge and ascertainment of truth. They 
are (i) proof (a) that which is to be known 
and proven (3) doubt (4) motive (5) instance 
(6) demonstrated truth (7) member of a regu- 
lar argument or Syllogism (8) reasoning by 
reduction to absurdity (9) determination or. 
ascertainment (10) thesis or disquisition (ii) 
controversy (12) objection (13) fallacious 
reason (14) perversion (15) futility (16) confu- 
tation. 

There is no descrepancy between these 
two arrangements. They are held to be 
reconciliable : the one more ample, the other 
more succint but both leading to like results. 

Nyaya as well as the Sanhhya concur 
with other schools of psychology in promi- 
sing beatitude and moska, deliverance from 
the evil for reward of a thorough know- 
ledge of the' principles which they teach. 
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Soul then is that which is to be known 
and proven. Gotama, however, enumerates 
under this head, besides soul, its associate 
body, the external senses, things orthe objects 
of sense, intellect or understanding, mind or 
the internal organ, activity, fault, transmigra- 
tion, fruit, or consequence of deeds, pain or 
physical evil and lastly liberation, making to- 
gether with twelve objects of proof. 

I. Evidence or proof by which these 
objects are known and demonstrated is of four 
kinds:— -(i) perception (2) inference of three 
sorts (consequent, antecedent and analogous)) 
(3) comparison ; and (4} alhrmation (compris- 
ing tradition and as well as revelation). 

II. — {a) The first and most important, of 
twelve objects of evidence or matters to be 
proven ettumeralcd by Gotama, is soul. It is 
the site of knowledge or sentiment; distinct 
from body and from senses ; different for 
each individual co-existent person, infinite 
eternal, perceived by the mental organ. This 
is the living soul Jivatma or animating spirit 
of an individual person. But the Supreme 
Soul or Paramatina is one, the seat of eternal 
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knowledge ; demonstrated as the maker of all 
things. The individual soul is inhnile lor 
Avherever the body goes there the soul too is 
present. It experiences the fruits of its deeds; 
pain or pleasure. 

(i) The second object of evidence is body. 
It is the site of effort, of organs of sensation, 
and of sentiment, of pain or pleasure. It is an 
ultimate compound ; the seat of soul’s enjoy- 
ment. It is earthly for the qualities of the 
earth are perceived in it. 

(c) Next among objects of proof are the 
organs of sensation. An organ of sense is 
defined as an instrument of knowledge, con- 
joined to the body and imperceptible to the 
senses. 

There are five external' organs; smell, taste, 
sight, touch and hearing ; they are not modi- 
fications of consciousness (as the Sankhyas 
maintain) but material, constituted of the 
elements, earth, water, light, air and ether 
respectively. 

The pupil ■ of the eye is not the organ of 
sight, nor is the outer ear the, organ of hear- 
ing, But a ray of light proceeding from the; 
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pupil of Ihe eye towards the objects viewed 
is the visual organ: Thus the ether contained 
in the cavity of the ear and communicating by 
the intermediate ether with the object heard 
is the organ of hearing. 

Thus the organ of vision is lucid, the 
organ of hearing is elherial, that of taste, 
aqueous, that of feeling serial and that of . 
smelling earthly. 

The site of the visual organ is the pupil 
of the eye, of the auditory organ, the orifice 
of the ear, of the olfactory organ, the nostril 
or lip of the nose ; of the taste, the lip of the 
tongue, of the feeling the skin. 

The objects, apprehended by the senses, 
are odour, flavour, colour, touch, and sound. 

The existence of orgarns of sense is proved 
by inference from the fact of the apprehen- 
sion of those objects. For apprehension im^* 
plies an instrument to eflect it. 

The organs are six including an internal 
organ, termed Manas or mind. It is the 
instrument which cifecls the apprehension of 
pain, pleasure, or interior sensations, and by 
its union v/illi- external senses, produces- 
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knowledge of exterior objects apprehended 
through them, as colour, etc. 

(//) Next in Gotama’s arrangement are the 
{Artha) objects of senses ; that Is of internal 
senses, and he enumerates odour, taste, colour 
feel and sound, which are the peculiar qual- 
ities of earth and the rest of the elements 
respectively. 

These objects correspond with the Padar- 
tka or categories of Kanada which are six 
in numbar, namely substance, quality, action 
{Karm(i)i community, difference {Vishesha), 
or aggregation {Samavada), 

To the sixjafiirmative categories of ICanSda 
succeeding writers and a seventh which is ' 
negative. 

I. Substance is the intimate cause of an • 
aggregate effect or product. It is the site of ' 
qualities and of action ; .those specified by 
Kanada are nine in number; they are:'— 

(l) Earth, (2) Water, (3) Light, (4) Air, 
(S) Ether, (Aiasa), (6) Time, (7) Place, or 
space (8) Soul, (9) Mind. 

Material substances are considered by Ka- - 
nada to;be primarily atoms and .secondarily 
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aggregates. He maintains the eternity of 
atoms ; and their existence and aggregation 
are explained as follows. 

The mode, which is seen in a sun-beam, 
is the smallest perceptible quantity. Being 
a substance and effect it must be composed 
of what is less than itself, and this likewise 
is a substance and an effect; for the compo- 
nent part, of a substance that' has magnitude, 
must be an effect. This again must be com- 
posed of what is smaller ; and that smaller 
thing is an atom. It (is simple and uncom- 
posed, else the series would be endless. 

The first compound consists of two atoms 
for one does not enter into composition ; and 
there is no argument to prove than more than 
two must, for inchoation, be limited. The 
next consists of three ' double atoms ; for if 
only two were conjoined, magnitude would 
hardly ensure, since it must be proved either 
by size or number of pqjrticles; it cannot 
be their size and therefore it must be their, 
number. 

Two earthly atoms, concurring by un- 
seen peculiar virtue, the'ereation of the wdl .of 
3 
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God or time or other competent cause, cons* 
tute a double atom of earth ; and by con* 
course of three binary atoms, a tertiary atom 
is produced ; and by concourse of four triple 
atoms a quarternary atom ; and so on to a 
. gross, grosser or grossest mass of earth f 
thus great earth is produced; and in like 
manner great water from acqueous atoms, 
great light from luminous and great air from 
serial. 

The dissolution of substances proceeds 
inversely. In the integrant parts of an aggre> 
gate substance resulting from composition 
as in the postherds of an earthen jar, action 
is induced by pressure attended with victory 
or by simple ^pressure. Disjunction ensues ; 
whereby the union, which ,was the cause of 
inchoalion of members, is annulled, and the 
integral substance, consisting of those mem- 
bers, is resolved into its parts and is destroy- 
ed for it ceases to subsist as a whole. 

(II) Quality is closely united with subs- 
tance, not however as an intimate cause of 
it, nor consisting in motion but common ; 
not a genus yet appertaining to it. U is in' 
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dependent of conjunction and disjunction : 
not tlie cause of Ihenii nor itself endued with 
qualities. Twenty-four are enumerated ; seven 
teen only are specified in Kanada’s aphorisms 
but the rest are understood. They are (i) 
colour (2) savour, (3) odour — which again is 
divided into two*, fagrance and stench (4) feef, 
(5) number, (6) quantity, (7) individuality, (8) 
conjunction, (9) disjunction, (lO — li) priority 
and posterity, (12) gravity, (13) fluidity, (14) 
vicidaty or the quality of clamminess and 
cause of agglutination, (15) sound. 

The following eight qualities are percept- 
ible by the mental organ, not by the external 
senses. They are qualities of the soul and not: 
of material substance : — (16) Intelligence, (17) 
Pleasure, (18) Pain, (19 — 20) desire and aver- 
sion, (21) volition, {22 — 23) virtue and vice, 
Dharma and Adharma or moral merit and 
demerit, (24) the faculty of Sattskdra. 

This last again comprehends three sorts 
'Velocity which is the cause of action ; it 
concerns matter only ; elasticity which is a 
quality of a particular tangible terri'ne ob- 
ject and is the cause of lhat particular action 
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whereby an altered thing is restored to its 
ipristine state ; imagination which is a pe'cu- 
lial quality of the soul and is the cause of 
memory. 

III. The next head in Kanada's arrage- 
ment after quality is action (Karma). It con* 
sists in motion and like quality abides, in sub- 
stance alone. 

IV. Community (Samanya) or the con- 
dition of equal or like things is the cause of 
the perception of conformity. It abides in 
substance, in quality and in action. 

V. Difference ( Viseskd) or particularity ■' 
is the cause of perceptor of exclusion. It 
affects a particular and single object which 
is devoid of community. 

VI. The sixth and last of Kanada's cate- 
gories is aggregation {^Samavaya) or per- 
petual eternal relation. 

VII. To the six categories of Kanada 
suceeding writers add a seventh which is 
negative. 

Negation or privation {Abhava) is of two 
sorts, universal and mutual ; universal nega- 
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tion comprehends three species, antecedent, 
emergent and absolute. 

Antecedent privation (Pra^ai/iava)is pre- 
sent negation of that which at a future time, 
will be. It is negation in the material cause 
previous to the production of an effect : as 
in yarn prior to the fabrication of cloth, there 
is antecedent privation of the piece of cloth, 
which is to be woven. 

Emergent privation is destruction or ces- 
sation of effect. It is negation in the course 
subsequent to the production of the effect, as 
in a broken jar the negation of jar in the heap 
of potsherds. Absolute negation {atya7ita- 
bhava) extends throughout all times,- present, 
past and future. It has neither beginning 
nor end. For example, fire in a lake, colour 
in air. 

Mutual privation {anyonyabhava) is differ- 
• ence {bhava) which is said to exist between 
two notions, which have no property in 
common. 

(fi) To return to Gotama’s arrangement. 
The fifth place, next after objects of sense, is 
by him given to intelligence (Buddhi), appre- 
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hension, knowledge, or conception ; defined 
as that which manifests or makes known a 
matter. 

It is two-fold ; notion and remembrance. 
Notion is of two sorts right, notion and 
wrong notion. Right notion is derived from 
proof; ‘wrong notion deviates from truth and 
is not derived froof. 

Remembrance is likewise, either right or 
wrong. Both occur and right remembrance 
especially while awake. But in sleep remem- 
brance is wrong. 

(f) The sixth place among objects of 
proof is not alloted to mind. 

(g) The'sevenlh place is given to activity. 
It is determination, the result of a passion 
and the. cause of virtue and vice or merit and' 
demerit according to the act is enjoined, 
or forbidden. 

(A) From acts proceed faults ; including 
under this designation, passion or extreme 
desire; aversion or loathing; and error or 
delusion. 

(tj Next in Gotama’s arrangement is' 
Pretyahhava, the condition of the soul after 
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^eatb ; which is transmigration : for the soul 
being immortal passes from a former body 
which perishes to a new body which receives 
it. 

ij) Retribution (JPhala) is the fruit accru- 
ing from faults which result from activity. 

(i) Pain or anguish is the eleventh object 
of proof. 

(/J Deliverance from pain is beatitude: 
it is absolute prevention of every sert of ill. 
This liberation from ill is attained by soul, 
acquainted with the truth (Tattwa) by mcSns 
of holy science: divested of passion through 
knowledge of the evil incident to objects ; 
meditating on itself ; and, by the maturity of 
self-knowledge, making Us own essence 
present ; relieved from impediments ; not 
earning fresh merit or demerit, by deed done 
with desire, discerning the previous burden 
of merit or demerit by devout contemplation ; 
and acquitting it through compressed endur- 
ance of fruit ; and thus (previous acts being 
annulled and present body departed and no 
future body accruing) there is no connection 
with the various sorts of ill since there is no 
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'cause for them. This then is the prevention 
of pain of every sort; it is deliverance and 
beatitude’. 

III. After proof and matter to be proven 
Gotama procefeeds Id other categories and as- 
signs the next place to doubt. 

It is the consideration of diverse contrary 
matters in regard to one and same thing ; and 
is of three sorts arising from common or from 
peculiar qualities or merely from contradic- 
tion ; discrimihative marks being in all' three 
cases unnoticed. Thus an object is observed 
concerning which it becomes a question 
whether it be a man or a post: the limbs 
which would betoken the man and the crook- 
ed trunk which would distinguish the post 
being equally unpercieved. 

IV. Motive {Prayojana) is that by which 
a person is actuated or moved to action. It 
is the desire of Attaining pleasure or of shun- 
ing pain ; or the wish of exemption from both. 

V. Instance {Drishtaitia) i^, in a contro- 
versy, a topic on which both disputants con- 
sent. It is ether concdrdant or discordant : 
direct or inverse ; as the culinary hearth^ for 
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a direct instance of the argument of the 
presence of fire betokened by smoke. 

VI. Demonstrated truth (SiddMttia) is 
of four kind's ; viz., universally acknowledged-; 
partially so ; hypothetically ; argumentatively. 

Thus existence of substance, or of that 
to which properties appertain, universally 
recognised, though the abstract notion of it 
may not be so ; for the Bauddhas deny ab- 
straction, Mind is by Naiyayikas considered 
to be an organ of perception and so' it is by 
the hindered sect of Vaiseshihas. The eter- 
nity of sound is admitted in the Mimansa and 
denied in the Nyaya. 

VII. A regular argument or complete 

syllogism {Nyyd) consists of five members or 
component parts, i. proposition {Praiijna ) ; 
2. the reason 3. the instance 

harana ~ot Nidarshdha)', 4. the application 
\Upanayd)’, 5 . conclusion [Nigamana). 

Example : — 

1. The hill is fiery. 

2. For'it smokes. • 

3. What smokes is fiery ; as a culinary 

hearth. 
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4. Accordingly the hill is smokfng. 

5. Therefore it is fiery. 

Some confine the syllogism to three 
members ; either the three first or the three 
last. In this latter form it is quite regular. 
The recital joined with the instance is the 
major; the application is the minor; the con- 
clusion follows. 

VIII. Next in this arrangement is ( Tarka) 
reduction to absurdity. It is a mode of 
reasoning, for the investigation of truth, by 
deduction from wrong premises to an inad- 
missible conclusion which is at variance with 
proof whether actual perception or demons- 
trable inference. The conclusion, to which 
the premises would lead, is inadmissible as 
contrary to what is demonstrated or an con- 

t 

ceding what is proved. 

IX. Ascertainment or determination of 
truth is the fruit of proof, the. result of 
evidence and of reasoning confuting objec- 
tions and establishing the position in question. ~ 

X — ^XII. Disputation {Katlia) is confer- 
ence or dialogue of interlocutors 'maintaining 
adverse positions whether contending for 
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viclory or seeking llie truth. It is of three 
sorts namely (a) Jalpa, debate of disputants 
contending for victory; {b) Vada discourse or 
interlocution of persons communing on a 
topic in pursuit of truth ; (c) Vidanta cavil 
or controversy wherein the disputant seeks 
to confute his opponent without offering to 
support a position of his own. 

XIII. Next in Gotama's ennmeration is 
fallacy, or as it is termed, semblance of a 
reason. 

XIV. Fraud {Chhala) or perversion and 
misconstruction is of three sorts: i. verbal 
misconstructing of what is ambiguous; 2. 
perverting, in a literal sense, what is said in 
a metaphorical one ; 3 . generalising what is 
particular. 

XV. After all these is {Jati) a futile 
answer or self-confuting reply. 

XVI. The sixteenth and last of Gotama’s 
categories is {Nigrahasthana) failure in argu- 
ment or {Parajaya^kefu) reason of defeat.- 
It is the termination of a controversy. 

Neither the Nyaya nor the Vaiseshika 
must be regarded as expounding theology 
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though the ideas of God are incidentally in- 
troduced. Their doctrine however is decidedly 
theistical. According to them " God is 
personal.” He is not mere existence, mere 
knowledge, mere bliss but he is a substance 
of which existence ect., are attributes : for its 
impossible to think of existence, knowledge 
&c., without referring them to a subject 
which exists, which has knowledge. He is of 
iiiBnite power, the ruler of the universe. 
There may be souls, independent of a creator, 
but without conscience, without enjoyment, 
without development and without a Bnal end, 
for they are not united with mind, the in- 
strument by which (they are connected with 
the world among themselves and with the 
creator. Because this connection exists, be- 
cause there is form, because individual, souls 
have conscience, therefore it is necessary to 
assume a God, who by his inBuite power and 
knowledge, is the author of this connection of 
the all-pervading harmony of the world. This 
argument of the existence of the Deity is 
based upon Bnal causes in nature. 



CHAPTER IV. 


PURVA MIMANSA. 

Of Ihe six systems of philosophy received 
among the Hindus four have been noticed in 
the previous chapters viz the theistical and 
athm^tical Sdnkhyas, the dialectic Nayaya 
and the atomical Vatseshtka. The prior or 
ll>e practical Mimansa will now be consi* 
dered. 

Tlte object, of the Mitndnsa, is the inter- 
pretation of the Vedas. “Its purpose” says 
a commentator “is to determine the sense of 
revelation.” Its whole scope is the ascer- 
tainment of duly. Here du/y means sa- 
crifices and other acts laid down in the 
Vedas, 

The prior {Pu}"va) Aftmdtisd, fis practical 
as relating to work {Karma) or religious ob- 
servances to be undertaken for specific ends ; 
and it is accordingly called Karma Mimdnsd 
in contradistinction to the theological which 
is named Brahma-Minitnsa, 
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It is not directly a system of philosopliy : 
nor chiefly so. But in course of delivering 
cannons of spiritual interpretation it incident* 
ally touches upon philosophical topics. 

Writers on Mimdnsa. The reputed foun- 
der of'this school of philosophy is Jaimini. 
The other ancient writers on this subject are 
Atreya, Badari) Eadrayana, Labukayana, 
Aitisayana and others. 

The Sutras or aphorisms attributed to 
Jaimini are engaged in twelve lectures each 
subdivided into four chapters except the 
third, sixth, and tenth lectures which contain 
twice as many, making the entire number 
sixty chapters. These again are divided 
into sections, cases of topics {adhikar anas') 
ordinarily composing several Sutras but not 
uncommonly restricted to one. The total 
number of Sutras is 2652 and of adhika- 
rana 195 as numbered by Madhava- 
acharya. 

These Sutras are utterly unintelligible 
without a gloss and an ancient scholiast is 
quoted by the herd of commentators. The 
author, of the extant commentary, is Saravara* 
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Svvamiblialta from whom it takes the name of 
Savarabhasya. Tliere is another commentary 
by Bhalta-Kumaril-Swami who oftentimes 
corrects Savara's gloss. Kumaril bhatta was A 
predecessor of Sankara and was equally rigid 
in maintaining the orthodoxy of the Vedas. He 
was an antagonist of Hauddlias. The age of 
Kumaril goes back to a thousand years. He 
is said to have been contemporary with the 
prince Sudonwa. 

The next eminent 'commentator, of the 
Mtnt&nsa is Partha-Saralhi Misra who was 
evidently a follower of Kumaril-bhalta. His 
commentary called Sastra-dipika has been 
expounded in a gloss called Mayukhamala 
by Somanath. A compendious gloss on the 
text of Jaimini is the Bhaita-dipika of Khanda 
deva who is also the author of another treatise, 
called Mimansa Kaustabka, The Mimhisa- 
nyayaviveka is another commentary by a dis- 
tinguished author Bhavanath-Misra. Among 
numerous other commentaries of Jaimini^s 
text the Nyayavali-didhiti of Raghavananda 
may be mentioned. 

The most approved introduction to Jhe 
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or simple apprehension is no reason of. duty 
for it apprehends a present object only, where- 
as duty concerns the future. Simple apprehen- 
sion is defined in these words " when the 
organs of man are in contiguity with an object 
that source of knowledge is perception.'' ’ 

The ancient scholiast has here introduced 
definition of other sources of knowledge which 
the author had omitted viz inference, verbal 
communication, comparison, presumption and 
privation. None of these are reasons of duty 
except verbal communication; for the restare- 
founded on preception which itself is not so. 
Verbal communication is either human, being 
a declaration of a proper authority or super- 
human as a passage of the Vedas. 

“On sight of one member of a known as- 
sociation, the consequent apprehension of the 
other part which is not actually proximate is 
\anumaniC^ inference. 

“Comparison {tiparnana) is knowledge 
arising from resemblance more or less strong. 
It is apprehension of the likeness which a 
presently seen object bears to one before ob- 
served. 
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^‘Presumption {Arthapatti) is deduction 
of a matter from that which could not else be. 
It is assumption of a thing not itself perceived, 
but necessarily implied' by another which is 
seen, hard ar proven. 

"Knowledge of a thing which is not proxi- 
■mate,' derived through understaod sound, that 
is through words the acceptation whereof is 
known is (Sastra) ordinance or revelation ; 
it is (Savda) verbal communication. 

* The first six- lectures of Jaimini’s Mimdnsa 
treat of positive injunction { it is the first 
half of the work. The latter half, comprising 
six more lectures, concerns indirect command. 
The authority of enjoined duty is the topic of 
the first lecture : its. difference and varieties, 
its parts and purpose of performance are suc- 
cessively considered in the three next and com- 
plete the subject of that which is to be per- 
formed. The order of performance occupies 
the fifth lecture and qualification for its per- 
formance is treated in ?he sixth ; the subject 
of direct precept is opened in the seventh lec- 
ture generally and in the eighth particularly. 
Inferrible changes are discussed in the ninth 
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and bars or exceptions in Ibe tenth. Concur- 
rent efficacy is considered in the eleventh lec- 
ture ; and co-ordinate effect in the twelfth. 
These leading topics of each lecture are not 
however exclusive. Other matters are also 
incidentally introduced. 

In the first chapter of the first lecture oc- 
curs the noted discussion of this Mtmdnsd on 
the original and perpetual association of arti- 
culate sound with sense. The literal transla- 
tion of the Sutra reads thus "the natural con- 
nection of a word with its meaning causes the 
knowledge thereof ; for there are instructions 
and the absence of errors in respect to some- 
thing imperceptible. This is the real source 
of knowledge." 

The first chapter terminates with an en- 
quiry into the authority of the Veda which is 
considered primaeval and superhuman ; al- 
though different portions of it are denomi- 
nated from names of men and worldly inci- 
dents and occurances are mentioned. These 
denominations of particular portions, it is 
affirmed, have reference to the tradition by 
which a revelation has been transmitted 
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They are named after the person who uttered 
them as to him revealed. 

The Veda is considered as eternal and 
superhuman because no human author is re- 
membered. Contemporaries have always been 
able to name the authors of human composi- 
tions, but such is not the case with the 
Veda. 

The Veda consists of txvo-parts, prayer and 
precepts [^lantrd and Brahmand). Jaimini 
has attempted to give a short definition of 
the first adding tliat the second is its supple- 
ment, “ Wlnatever is not Mantra is Brah~ 
mana.'* A Mantra is a prayer, invocation 
or declaration. It is expressed in the first 
person oris addressed In the second. Mantras 
are divided into three sorts. Those which 
are in metre are Rich^ those clurnted are 
Sainan and the rest are Yaftish sacrificial 
prayers in pro.se. Metrical prayers are re- 
cited aloud^ those termed Samnn with musi- 
cal modulation ; bu.t the prose inaudibly mut- . 
tered. The prayers termed Rich and Shtna7t 
are limited by the metre and chant respec- 
tively; but those which are in prose are 
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regulated as to their extent by sense. A com> 
plete sentence constitutes a single Yajush. , 

The Brahmana of the Veda is in general 
precept; or it expresses praise or blame ; or 
a doubt and reason or a comparison ; or in> 
timates a derivation, or narrates a fact or 
occurance. The Brahmana is practical, direc- 
ing religious observances, teaching the pur- 
pose, time and manner of performing them, 
indicating the prayers to be employed and 
elucidating their import. 

The Mimansh maintains that narrative or 
indicative texts are proof of duty as concur- 
rent in import with a direct precept. There 
exists a mutal relation between them. One 
enjoins or forbids an act; the other supplies 
an inducement for doing it or refraining from 
it. “ Do so or such is the fruit.” Besides the 
evidence of precept from an extant revela- 
tion or recorded hearing {Sruti) of it, another 
evidence is founded on the recollections 
{Smrtti) of an ancient sage. They possess 
authority as grounded on the Veda, being 
composed by holy personages conversant 
with its contents. Nor was it superfluous td 
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compose anew what was there to be found ; 
for a compilation, exhibiting in asuccint form 
that which is scattered through the Veda has 
its use. 

Usage, generally prevalent among good 
men, and by them practised as understanding 
it to be enjoined and therefore incumbent 
on them, is mediately but not directly, an evi- 
dence of duty \ but ‘it is not valid if it be 
contrary to an express text. From the modern 
prevalence of any usage there arises^a pre- 
sumption of a correspondent injuntion by 
a holy personage who remembered a revela- 
tion to the same effect. Thus usage presumes 
a reccollection which again pre-supposes re~ 
velation. Authors however have omitted 
particulars sanctioning good customs in gene- 
ral terms : but any usage, which is inconsistent 
with a recorded recollection, is not to be 
practised so long as no express text of scrip- 
ture is found to support it. 

In the same way rituals which teach the 
proper mode of celebrating religious rites and 
are entitled Kalpa-Sutras or Grihya-Sutras 
derive their authority from a presumption 
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that their authors being persons conversant 
with the Veda collected abridged rules which 
they there found. Whenever a Sutra whether 
of the Kalpa or Grthya) is opposed to' an 
extant passage' of the Veda, or is inconsis- 
tent with valid reason, it is not to be fol- 
lowed. 

On the acceptation of words in correct 
language, the MimdnsH concludes that in 
instance of words having two acceptations, 
that in which it is received by the civilized 
(Aryyas), or which is countenanced by use' in 
sacred books, is to be preferred to the practice 
of barbarians who are apt to confound words 
with their meanings. 

The subject which most engages attention 
throughout the Mimdnsa recurring at every 
turn is the invisible or spiritual operation of 
an act of merit. The action ceases yet the 
consequence does not immediately ensue. 
The unseen virtue is termed apurva being 
a relation super-induced not before 

Sacrifice {ydga) which, among most meri- 
torious works, is the act of religion most \nr 
culcated by the Vedas and consequently most 
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diccussed in the prior consists in 

parting' with a tiling that it may belong to a 
deity, whom it is intended to propitiate. Being 
cast into tlie fire for that purpo.ie it is a burnt 
offering {horita). Four sorts are distinguished ; 
a simple oblation (/shit), the immolation of 
a victim, the presenting of expressed juice 
of Soma plant and the burnt offering above 
mentioned. The object of certain rites is 
.•'ome definite temporal advantage ; of others 
benefit in another world. Three ceremonies 
in particular are types of all the rest j the 
consecration of a sacrificial fire, the present- 
ing of an oblation and the preparation of the 
Soma. The oblation, which serves as a model 
for the rest, is that which is offered twice in 
each month viff, at the full and change of 
moon. It is accompanied more especially .at 
tiie new moon with an ohlallon of whey from 
new milk. Accordingly the Yujur- Veda be- 
gins with this rile. 

Concerning tills ceremoney with all its 
details numerous questions arise which are 
resolved in the M/matisa: for instance the 
milking of the cow is pronounced to be not 
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a primary or main act but a subordinate one ; 
and ihe parting of the calves from their dams 
is subsidiary to that subordinate act. The 
whey, which in part is' milk modified, is the 
main object of the whole preparation., 

In this way various other sacrifices 
are discussed in the chapter of the 
Mimansa. 

The full complement, of persons officiating 
at a great solemnity, is seventeen. This 
number, as is shown, includes the votary or 
principal, who is assisted by sixteen priests 
engaged by him for different offices which he 
need not personally discharge. His essential 
function is the payment of their hire or sacri< 
ficial fee. They rank in different grada- 
tion and are remunerated proportionately. 
Four, whose duties are most important', re- 
ceive the full , requisite; four others are re- 
compensed with a half ; the next four with a 
third and the four last with a quarter. 

On occasion of less solemnity four priests 
only are engaged, making with the principal 
five officiating persons. A question is raised 
whether the immolator of a victim, at the 
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sacrifice of an animal, be a distinct officiating 
person : the answer is in the negative. No 
one is especially engaged for immolation in- 
dependent of other functions ; but some one, 
of the party who has other duties to dis- 
charge, slays the victim in the prescribed 
manner and is accordingly termed immolator. 

The victims at some sacrifices are numer-. 
ous ; as many as seventeen at Vejapeya made 
fast to the same number of stakes : and at 
an Awsamedha not fewer than six hundred 
and nine of all description, tame and wild, 
terrestrial and acquatic, walking, flying, 
swimming and creeping things, distributed 
among twenty-one stakes and in the intervals 
between them; the tame made' fast to the 
stakes. 

The foregoing instances may suffice to 
give an idea of the nature of subjects treated 
in the prior Mimdnsd. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE VEDANTA. 

We have already given an account of 
Purva Mimansa or properly speaking Karma 
Mwidnsd. In the present cliapter we will 
give an account of Brahma Mimdnsd which 
being a complement of the former is called 
Uttara, later. The former deals with the 
works and merit consequent thereon as laid 
down in the Vedas whereas the latter deals 
with the theology. 

Uttara Mimdnsd is properly called Ve- 
danta. The liberal meaning of the term 
Vedanta is' ' conclusion of the Veda^ and as 
such It bears reference to the Upaniskadas, 
which properly speaking deal with .the theo- 
logy of the Vedas and are their concluding 
portions. Among numerous Upaniskadas 
those which are principally relied upon for 
the Vedanta and which accordingly are not 
frequently cited, are the Chhandogyaj Kbxi- 
shitaki, Vrihadaranyaka, Aitareyaha, Tatti- 
riyaka, Kathaka, Kathavalli, Mundakay 
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Prasna, Sewtaswatara^ fsa, Kena and one or 
two others. - 

Writers on the Vedanta. — The grand 
authority for the doctrines of Vedanta is the 
collection of Sutra or aphorisms called 
Bralnna-Sutra or Sariraka Mwihnsh. The 
reputed founder of this system and the author 
of this grand work is BatlarSyana who 
is the same with Vyasa or Veda-Vyasa. 
According to the mythological account he 
was in liis former birth a Brahmana by name 
Apantara-tamas who acquired a perfect know* 
ledge of revelation and divinity, [By the 
will of the Providence he took a human form 
and complied the Vedas. According to the 
Pauranik account he is an incarnation of 
Vishnu, 

, The Sutras, of Badariyana, are arranged 
in four books or lectures (adhyaya) each sub- 
divided into four chapters or quarters (;Pada). 
Like the Sutras of Purva Mimdtisd they are 
distributed very unequally into sections, argu- 
ments cases or topics (adhikarana) . The 
entire number of Sutras is 555 of adhihara- 
nas igi. 
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The Saririka Sutras are highly obscure 
and are not sufficiently intelligible without a 
gloss. Like the aphorisms of other systems 
of philosophy they must, from the first, have 
been accompanied by the author’s exposition 
of the meaning whether orally taught by him 
or communicated in writing. 

Of the early commentators of the Brahma 
Sutras Bandhgyana is one of the fore- 
most. He is also the author of a treatise 
on law. Another commentator of both 
Mimansh is Upavarsha. He is noticed in 
the supplement to the Amar-kosha as a 
saint. 

The most distinguished commentator of 
those Sutras is Sankara- Acharya. His 
gloss bears the title of Sariraka-Mimanso- 

t 

bhasya. It has been annotated and interpre- 
ted by a herd of commentators ; and among 
others and most noted by Bachaspati-Misra 
is the Saririka-bhasya-vibhaga. 

Vachaspati’s exposition of Sankara’s gloss 
again has been amply annotated and explain- 
ed in the Vedanta- Kalpataru of Analanada, 
surnamed, Vyasasram ; whose notes -in their 
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turn become the text for other scholia ; espe- 
cially a voluminous collection under the title 
of Pariinala or Vedanta- Kalpataru-parimala 
by Apyaya-diksliita. 

Another perpetual commentary, of the 
Sutras of the Sariraka by a distinguished 
author, is the work of the celebrated Ramanuja 
the founder of a sect which has sprung as a 
schism out of the Vedanta. 

There are other commentaries on the 
Sariraka Sutras such as VedantaSutra- 
muktavali by Brahmananda Saraswati ; the 
Brahma- Sutra-bkasya or Mtmhnsh-bhasya 
by Bhaskar&charya, the V edanta-Sutra- 
Vyhkhya Chandrika by Bhavadeva-Misra ; 
the Vyasa-Sutra-Vrithi by Ranganatba; 
Subodhini\)y GangSdliara; and the Brahma- 
mrita-Varshini by Ramananda. 

, The Vedanta- Sutra is however a popular 
compendium of the entire doctrine of the 
Vedanta, It is the work of Sandananda and 
has become the text for several commentaries. 

Analysis : The Utta'ra-Mimdnsa opens 
precisely as the Purva', announcing the pur- 
port of the work. The text is 'Next therefore 
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the inquiry is concerning God.’ It proceeds 
thus : (He is that) whence are the birtli and 
continuance and dissolution) of this world) ; 
(He is) the source of (revelatian or) holy ordi- 
nance."This text, as expounded'by the com- 
mentators, holds tliai the God is the, omnipo- 
tent creator of the world and the omniscient 
author of revelation. 

The author of the Sutras next enters 
upon a confutation of the Sankhyas who hold 
that Pradhanot which is the material cause of ^ 
the universe, is identical with the omnipotent 
and omniscient cause of the world recognised 
by the Vedas. The author, of the Vedanta 
system, holds that he is a sentient rational 
being ; not insensible as the Prakriti (nature) 
or Pradhana (matter) of Kapila. Wish is 
attributed to that cause which is moreover 
termed Atman (soul). ‘He wished to be 
many and prolific and became manifold.’ 
The God is thus described in the -Upani- 
shadas. "The omnipotent, omniscient, sen- 
tient cause, of the universe is essentially 
happy. He, is the brilliant .golden .person 
seen within the solar orb and the human 
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eye. He is tlie ethereal element from which 
all things proceed and to which all return. 
He is the breath in which all beings merge, 
from which they all rise. He is the light 
which shines in heaven and in all places 
high and low, everywhere throughout the 
world and with the human person. He is 
the breaith and intelligent self, immortal, un- 
decaying and happy. 

Such like topics are discussed in the 
second and third chapters of the first book. 
Such, as concern God as the object of devout 
meditation and worship, are, for the most part 
collected in the second chapter. Those, which 
relate to God as the object of knowledge, 
are reserved for the third. It is not the em- 
bodied {Sarira) and the individual soul, but 
the Supreme Brahma himself, on whom 
devout meditation is to be fixed as enjoined 
in a passage which declares "this universe 
is indeed Brahma ; for it springs from him, 
merges in him and breathes in him ; therefore 
worship him.’' 

In another dialogue in Mundaka Vpani- 
shada, Angiras, in answer to Mahasala, who 
5 ' 
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with Souftaka visited him for instruction, 
declares “there are two sciences, one termed 
inferior, and other superior. The inferior 
comprises the four Vedas with their appen- 
dages but the superior is that by which the 
unalterable being is comprehended, who is 
invisible (imperceptible by organs of sense) 
ungrasped (not apprehensible by organs of 
actions), comes of no race, belonging io no 
tribe, devoid of eye, ear (or other sensitive 
organs), destitute of hand, foot (or other ins* 
truments of action) everlasting Lord, present 
everywhere, yet most minute. Him invari* 
able, the wise contemplate as the source or 
(cause) of beings. As the spider puts forth 
and draws in his thread, as the plants spring 
from the earth (and return to it), as the hair 
of the head and body grows from the living 
man, so does the universe come of the unal- 
terable." 

The succeeding section affirms the ‘impor- 
tant tenet of the Vedanta that the Supreme 
Being is the material as well as the efficient 
cause of the universe. The lecture is termi- 
nated by the aphorism intimating that in the 
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like manner as the opinion of a plastic nature 
and material cause (termed by the Sankhyas, 
Pradhana) i has been shown to be unsupport- 
ed by the text of the Veda and 1 inconsistent 
with its undoubted doctrine so, ■ by the like 
reasoning, the notion of atoms and that of an 
universal void are set aside in favour of the 
only consistent position just now aflirmed. 

In two sections of the third chapter it is 
discussed whether any, besides a regenerate 
man (Hindu of the first three castes) is quali- 
fied for theological studies ; and the solution ' 
of the question is that a Sudra or a man of 
an inferior caste, is incompetent and that 
beings, superior to a man, are qnalilied. In the 
fourth chapter of llie first lecture the author 
returns to the task of confuting the Sankhya 
doctrine ; and some passages of the Vedas 
apparently favouring that doctrine are dilTer- 
ently interpreted by him. 

The second lecture continues th'e refuta- 
tion of Kapila’s Sankhya, which, it is observ- 
ed, is at variance witli the Sviritis as with 
the Vedas ; and here the name of Manu is 
placed at the head of them. The same 
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argument is in’the following section applied to 
the setting aside of the Yoga Smriti of Palan- 
jali so far -as that is inconsistent with the or< 
thodox tenets deduced from the Vedas. 

The doctrine, derived from the tenor of 
the Vedas, is to be supported likewise, by 
reasoning independently of authority. “The 
objection, that the cause and effect are dis- 
similar, is not a valid one ; instances of suck 
dissimilarity are frequent. Hair and nails, 
which are insensible, grow from a sensible, 
animal body. The argument too might be 
retorted ; for according to the adverse posi- 
tion, sentinent beings are produced fram an 
insensible plastic nature ; on these and other 
arguments the orthodox doctrine is. maintain- 
able by reasoning : and by like arguments, 
opinions, concerning atom's and an 'Universal 
void, which are not received by the best per- 
sons, may be confuted. 

The distinction relative to fruition, dis- 
criminating ono who enjoys -and that which 
is enjoyed, does not invalidate the singleness 
and identity of Brahma as cause and effect. 
The sea is one and not other than its waters ; 
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yet waves, foam, spray, drops, frotli and other 
modifications of it, differ from each other. 

An effect is not other than its cause ; 
Brahma is single without a second. He is 
not separate from the embodied self. He is 
soul and soul is he! Yet he does not do that 
only which is agreeable and beneficial to self. 
The same earth exhibits diamonds, rocks, 
crystals, red orpinent, etc., the same soil 
produces a diversity of plants, the same food 
is converted into various excresences, hair 
nails, etc. 

As milk changes to curd, water to ice, so 
is Brahma variously transformed and diversi- 
fied, without the aid of tools or exterior means 
of any sort. That Bhahma is entire without 
parts is no objection ; he is not wholly trans- 
formed into worldly appearances. Various 
changes are presented to the same dreaming 
soul. Diverse illusory shapes and disguises 
are assumed by the same spirit. 

BraJwta is omnipotent, able for every act 
without organ or instrument. No motive or 
special purpose need be assigned 'for his crea- 
tion of the universe, besides his will. 
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UhCairness and uncompassionale arc not 
to be imputed to him, because some (the gods) 
are happy, others (beasts and inferior beings) 
are miserable and others (men) again partake 
of happiness and unhappiness. Every one has 
his lot in the renovated world according to 
his merits, his previous virtue or vice in a for> 
mer stage of an universe which is sempiternal 
and had no beginning in time. As though 
the rain could distribute rain impartially yet 
the sprout varies according to the seed. 

Every attribute of a first cause (omni« 
science, omnipotence, etc.,) exists in Brahma 
who is devoid of qualities.’^ 

The second chapter of the second lecture 
is controversial. The doctrine of the San» 
khyas is confuted in the first section ; that of 
the Vaishesika% in two more ; of Bauddkas in 
as ihany ; of the Jaiitas in one ; of the Pasu- 
patas and Panchratras, likewies in one each. 
It is curious that the Nyaya of Gotama is 
entirely unnoticed. 

In the third chapter of the second lecture 
the task of reconciling seeming contradictions 
of passages in the Vedas is resumed. 
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The origin of air and the ethereal ele- 
ment unnoticed in the text of the Veda 
{ChJiandogya) where the creation of the three 
other elements is described has been afhrmed 
in another {Taittfriyaka). The omission of 
the one is supplied by the notice in the other: 
there is no contradiction, as the deficient 
passage is not restrictive nor professes 
a complete enumeration. Ether and air are 
by Brahma created. But he himself has no 
origin, no procreator, uor maker, for he is 
eternal without beginning as without end. So 
fire and water and earth proceed medilately 
from him, being evolved successively, the 
, one from the other as lire from air and this 

from ether. The element of earth is meant 

• 

in diverse passages where food is said to 
proceed from water for rain fertilizes the 
earth. It is by his will, not by their own act, 
that they are so evolved ; and conversely 
they merge one into the other, in the reversed 
order and are re-absorbed at the general 
dissolution of worlds previous to renovation 
of all things. 

Intellect mind and organs of sense and 
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affeclion facing composed of the primary ele- 
ments are evolved and re-absorted in no differ- 
ed order 'or succession) but in that 'of the ele- 
mchls of which they con'sist. 

The same evolution and re-absorption or 
m'aterial birth an'd death cann'ot be affirmed 
of the soul. Birth and death are predic'ated 
of an individual referring merely to his asso-' 
cialion with body, which is 'm'altfer fiked or 
moveable. Individual souls arc in the Veda 
compared to sparks issuing from a blazing 
fire ; but the soul is likewise declared exprfess- 
ly to be eternal and unbOrh. Its emanation 
is no birth nor original production. It is 
per'pttually intelligent and constantly sensible 
as the Sankhyas too maintain ; as adventi'ou's- 
ly so merely by association with ihihd and 
intellect as the disciples of K&nada insist. It 
is for want of sensible objects not fbrwant of 
sensibility dr faculty and pr'eception, thkt the 
'soul fe'els ‘not dUting profound sleep, fainting 
or trance. 

The s'oul is not of finite 'di'mehsibnb as 
its transmigrations seemingly indicate ; Ihor 
minutely small abiding Within the heart and 
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no bigfgel* tlian the huodredlli part of a Iiun- 
drfelli of a hair's point; but on the cohl'rary 
b'eing identified with Supreme Brahma it 
participates in liis infinity. 

The soul is active ; not afe the Sanhhyas 
maintain merely passive. '►Its activity how- 
ever is not essential but adventitous. As the 
carpenter, having his tools in hand, toils and 
suffers, and laying them aside, rests and is at 
ease so the soul, in coujunclion with its 
instruments (the senses and organs) is active 
and quitting them repoSes. 

Being in the darkness of ignorance, the 
soul is guided in its actions and fruition, in 
its attainment of knowledge, and consequent 
liberatio’n' and bliss, by the supreiUc ruler of 
the universe, who causes it to act conform- 
ably with its previous resolves. 

The soiil is a portion of the supreme ruler 
as a Spark is of fire. The relation is not as 
thAt of a master and servant, ruler and ruled 
bu't as that of whole and part. He does not, 
however, partake of the pain and suffering 
of Which the individual is conscious, through 
sytnp'athy, during its association with body. 
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As llie sun’s image, reflected in water,' is 
tremulous, quaking, with the undulations oE> 
the pool, without however affecting other 
watery images not the solar orb itself ; so the 
suffering of one individual affects not another 
nor the supreme ruler. But, according to tlie 
doctrine of the Sankkyds who maintain that 
souls are numerous, each of them infinite and 
all affected by one plastic principle nature, 
the pain or pleasure which is experienced by 
one must be felt by all. The like consequence 
is objected to the doctrine of Kanada. 

The fourth chapter of the second book 
proceeds in the task of reconciling apparent 
contradictions of passages of the Vedas. 

The corporal organs of sense and of ac- 
tion, designated by the term prana in a 
secondary acceptation, have, like the elements 
and other objects treated in the foregoing 
chapter, a similar origin as modifications of 
Brahma. In various passages the number 
of corporal organs is differently stated from 
seven to thirteen. Where a greater number 
is specified the term is employed in its most 
comprehensive sense,, where fewer are men*. 
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tioned, it is. used in a more restricted accept- 
lion. They are finite and small ; not however 
minute as atoms, nor yet gross, as the coarser 
elements. 

In its primary or principal signification 
prana is vital action and chiefiy respiration. 
It is not wind {vdyu) or the air which is 
breathed, though so described in numerous 
passages of the Vedas and other authorities. 

It is supreme ruler, not the individual 
soul, who is described in passages of the 
Vedas as transforming himself into diverse 
combinations, assuming various names and 
shapes deemed terrene, aqueous or igneous, 
according to the predominancy of the one or 
other element. 

The third lecture treats on the means 
whereby knowledge is attainable through 
which liberation and perpetual bliss may be 
achieved.” 

Next is given an account of the transmi- 
gration of the soul. “The, soul is subject to 
transmigration. It passes from one state to 
another, invested with a subtile frame consis- 
ting of elementary particles, the seed or rudU 
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ment of a grosser body. Departing from lliat 
which it occupied it ascends to the moon ; 
where clothed with an aqueous form, it experi- 
ences* tlic recompense of its work*, whence 
it returns to occupy a new body with resnlt- 
ing influence of its former deeds. But evil- 
doers suffer their mis-dceds in the seven 
appointed regions of retribution. 

The returning soul quits watery frame 
in the lunar orb and passes successively and 
rapidly through ether, air, vapour, mist and 
cloud into rain ; and thus finds its way into 
a vegetating plant and thence through the 
medium of nourishment into an animal 
embroyo. 

In the' second chapter of this lecture the 
slates or conditions of embodied Soul are 
treated of. They are chiefly three ; waiting, 
dreaming and profound sleep : to which may 
be added for a fourth, that of death and for 
a fifth that of trance, swoon or stupor, which 
is intermediate between death and profound 
sleep. In that middle stale of dreaming 
there is a fanciful course of events, an Jllu- 
fiory creation, which however testifies the 
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cKistence of a conscious soul. In profound 
sleep the soul has retired Lo the supreme one 
by the route of the arteries of pericardium. 

The remaining portion of the chapter is 
devoted to the consideration of the nature 
and attributes of the Suprems Being. 

The two last lectures relate chiefly to 
devout exercises and pious meditation, the 
practice of which is inculated as proper and 
requisite to prepare the soul and mind for the 
reception of divine knowledge and to pro-* 
mote its attainment. 

The fourth lecture relates chiefly to the 
fruits and effect of pious meditation properly 
conducted and tlic consequent attainment 
of divine knowledge. The beginning of the 
first chapter however supplemental to the 
fore-going lecture treating of devout exer- 
cises and the posture in which devotion and 
contemplation should be practised with con- 
stant repetition of those observances and 
persisting therein during life. 

As soon as that knowledge is attained 
past sin is annulled and future offence pre- 
cluded. “As water wets not the leaf of 
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tlie lotus so sin touches not him wno kuows 
God. In the same way the effect of the con« 
verse (that is of merit and virtue), is by ac- 
quisition of knowledge annulled and pre- 
cluded. It is at the death that these con- 
sequences take place. He traverses ' both 
merit and demerit) thereby ; the heart's knot 
is broken, alt doubts are spilt and his works 
perish when he has seen the Supreme Being- 
All sins depart from him,” meaning good 
•works as well as misdeeds, for the confine- 
ment of fetters is the same whether the chain 
be of gold or iron. 

But only such antecedent sin and virtue 
are annulled, as had not begun to have effect 
for their influence lasts until deliverance 
and then does ' he merge in the Supreme 
Brahma. 

Having annulled by fruition other works 
which had begun to have effect, having en- 
joyed the recompense and suffered the pains 
of good and bad actions, the possessor of 
divine knowledge, on the demise of the body, 
proceeds to a re-uni'on with Brahma. 

The fruit of divine knowledge having' 
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been shown in the first chapter, the second 
chapter, of this lecture, treats of the parti- 
cular effect of devout exercise joined with 
appropriate meditation. It chiefly concerns 
the ascent of the soul or mode in which it 
passes from the body. 

'' This retirement from the body is com- 
mon to ordinary un-informed people as to the 
devout contemplative worship until they pro- 
ceed for this on their respective paths ; and 
immortality is the fruit of pious meditation 
though impediments may not be wholly con- 
sumed and removed. 

In that condition the soul of the con- 
templative worshipper remains united to a 
subtle elementary frame conjoined with the 
vital faculties until the dissolution of the 
worlds when it merges in the Supreme deity. 
That elementary frame is minute in its dimen- 
sions, as subtle in its tecturc and is accord- 
ingly imperceptible to by-standards when 
departing from the body nor is it oppressed 
by cremation or other treatment which that 
body undergoes." 

But he, who has attained the true know- 
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ledge of God, does not pass through the same 
stages of retreat, proceeding directly to re- 
union with the Supreme Being with which 
he is identified, as a river, at its confluence 
with the sea, merges therein altogether. 
It is vital faculties and the elements, of 
which this body consists, all the sixteen com- 
ponent parts which constitute the human 
frame, that are absorbed absolutely and 
completely ; both name and form cease ; 
and he becomes immortal, without parts or 
members. 

The dotfrine of the Vedanta -The prin- 
cipal and essential tenets of the Vedanta 
are that God is omniscient and omnipotent 
cause of the existence, continuance and 
dissolution of the universe. He is both the 
efficient and material cause of the world, 
creator and creation, doer and deed. It is 
one, self-existent Supreme Being—is, truth, 
wisdom, intelligence and happiness — devoid 
of the three qualities in the sense in which 
created beings possess them. At the con- 
summation of all things all are resolved 
into him; as the spider spins his thread 
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from his own substance and gathers it in 
again. 

The object matter of the Vedanta is the 
proof that the universe emanates in a succes- 
sive development from a Supreme Spirit or 
Soul which is csXieiA Brahnta or Paramdtnian-., 
the human soul is therefore identical in origin 
willi Brahma ; that the worldly existence 
of the human soul is merely the result of 
its ignorance of this sameness between itself 
and the Supreme Spirit, and that its final 
liberation or freedom from transmigration is 
attiained by a removal of this ignorance which 
means by a proper understanding of the 
doctrine of the Vedanta. 

Individual souls emanate from Brahma 
and are likened to innumerable sparks issuing 
from a blazing fire. From him they proceed 
and to him they return being of the same 
essence. The soul which governs the body 
together with its organs, neither is born, nor 
does it die. It is a portion of the divine sub- 
stance, and as such, infinite, immortal intelfi 
gent, sentient, true. 

It is governed by the Supreme. Its 
6 
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activity is not of its essence, but inductive 
through its organs; as an artisan, taking his 
tools, labours and undergoes toil and pain 
but laying them aside reposes, so is the soul 
active and suffers by means of its organs ; 
but divested of them, and returning to tlie 
Supreme one, it is at rest, and is happy. It is 
not a free and independent agent, but causes 
it to do in one state as it had purposed in a 
former condition. According to its pre-dis- 
position for good or evil, for enjoined or for- 
bidden deeds, it is made to do good or ill 
and thus it has retribution for previous works. 
Yet God is not author of evil. 

The soul, when existing in the body, i^ 
encased in a succession of sheaths. The 
first or inner case is the intellectual one : 
it is composed of the sheer {tan-matra) or 
simple elements uncombined and consists 
of the intellect {Buddht) joined with the five 
senses. 

The next is the mental sheath, in which 
mind is joined with the proceeding. A third 
sheath or case comprises the organs of ac- 
tion and vital faculties and is termed the 
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organic or vital case. These three sheaths 
constitute tlie subtle frame wliich attends the 
soul in its transmigration ; the interior rudi- 
ment confined to the inner case is the cause 
frame {Karana-sarira). 

The gross body {Sikula-sarira), which it 
animates from birth to death in any step 
of its transmigrations, is composed of the 
coarse elements, formed by combinations of 
llie simple elements. The exterior case, com- 
posed of elements so combined, is the nutri- 
inentitious sheath; and being 

the scene of coarse fruition it is therefore 
.termed the gross body. 

Organized bodies are arranged in lltrce 
classes i. viviparous, as man and quadrupeds; 
2. oviparous, as birds and insects ; 3. germi- 
iiiparous, -vermin and vegetable. 

Three states, of the soul in respect of the 
body, are recognized to which must be added 
a fourth and a even a fifth, vis, waiting, 
dreaming, profoundly sleeping, half-dead and 
dead. While awake, the soul, associated 
with body, is active under the guidance of 
Providence and has to do with a real and 
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pracUcal creation. In a dream there is an 
illusory and unreal creation. Dreaming is 
tl»e mean between sleeping and waiting. In 
profound sleep the soul is absent. Swoon 
or stupor is intermediate between sleep and 
death. 

Three degrees of liberation or deliverance 
are distinguished. One is incorporeal which is 
that ln.>-t mentioned and is complete ; another 
imperfect which is that before mentioned 
taking effect upon demise when the soul 
passes to the highest heaven, the abode of 
Brahma. The third is effectual in life-time 
and enables the possessor of it to perform 
supernatural actions. 

The several degrees of deliverance arc 
achieved by means of certain sacrifices or 
by religious exercises in various prescribed 
modes together with pious meditation on the 
being and attributes of God : but the highest 
degree of it is attainable only by the perfect 
knowledge of the Divine Nature and of the 
identity of God with that which emanated 
from him. 

We have described in lliese pages the 
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ends of the Vedanta as taught by the text 
of Vyasa. Tl>e notion, that llie versatile 
world is an illusion {Jilayd), that all which 
passes to the apprehension of the waking 
individuals is but a phantasy presented to his 
imagination and every seeming thing is unreal 
and all is visionary, does not appear to be 
the doctrine of the text of the Vedanta. 



APPENDIX A. 


CHARVAKAS. 

Charvaica is mentioned in llie Mahabha- 
rata as a Raksliasa who endevoured, by a 
false report of Bhiina’s death, to ruin the 
Pandavas in the nioment of their final 
triumpi). The founding of the sect however 
is generally attributed to Vrihaspati who pro- 
mulgated these doctrines to overthrow the 
power of the sons of Rajee, 

The Chdrvdkas recognize four (not five) 
elements, viz, earth, water, fire and wind ; and 
acknowledges no other principles (tattwa). 

The most important and characteristic 
tenet of this sect concerns the soul which 
they deny to be other than body. Seeing no 
soul but body they maintain the non-exist- 
ence of soul other than body, and arguing 
that intelligence or sensibility, though not 
seen in earth, water, fire and air, whether 
simple or congregate, may nevertheless sub- 
sist in the same elements modified in a cor- 
poreal frame j they affirm that an organic 
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body, endued with sensibility and thoughti 
formed of these elements, is the human 
person. 

While there is body there is thought and 
sense of pleasure and pain ; none when body 
is not : and hence as well as from self-cons- 
ciousness it is concluded that self and body 
are identical. 

Vdrhaspatya^sutras is the standard work 
of this sect or school. 


B. 

MAHESW.^RAS AND PASUPATAS.. 

The devoted worshippers, of Siva or 
Maheswara, take their designation from this 
last named tittle of the Deity whom they 
adore and whose revelation they profess to 
follow. 

The important tenets of this sect are 
(t) Kdrana ox cause. The Pdsupatas 
hold that Isv3a<ra the supreme being is the 
efficient cause of the world, its creator and 
superintending and ruling providence, and 
not its material cause likewise. They how- 
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ever identify the one supreme God with Siva 
or Pasupati and give him the tittle of Mahe- 
swara. 

(2) Kdrya or effect, which is nature or 
plastic matter as the universal material prin- 
ciple, is by the Pdsupaias denominated con- 
formable with the terminology of the SSn- 
khyas. 

(3) Yoga, abstraction ; as perseverance 
in meditation on the syllable Gw, the mystic 
name of the deity. 

(4) Vidhi, enjoined rites ; consisting in 
acts by performance of which merit is gained. 

(5) Dukhanta termination of ill or final 
liberation {moksha). 

The purpose, for which these categories 
are taught and explained, is the accomplish- 
ment of deliverance from the bondage or 
fetters in which the leading soul is entangled 
and confined. 

The Pasupatas argue that as a potter is 
the efficient and not the material cause of the 
jar made by him ; so the sentient being, who 
presides over the world, is the efficient and 
not the material cause of it. 
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The opinions of Pdsupatas and other 
M aaheswaras are heretical in the estimation 
of the Vedantins because they do not admit 
pantheism or creation of the universe by the 
deity out of his own essence. 

C. 

PANCHARATRAS OR BHAGAVATAS. 

Among the Vaishnavas is a sect distin- 
guished by the appellation of Pdnchardtras 
or Bhdgavatas. It is noticed in the Bharata, 
with the Sdnkhyat Yoga and Pasupata as a 
system deviating from the Vedas; and a 
passage quoted by Sankara seems to intimate 
that its 'promulgator was S&ndilya who was 
dissatisfied with the Vedas. It is however 
by most ascribed to Narayana or Vasudeva 
himself. 

The religious doctrine of the sect is re- 
conciliable on many points with the Vedas ; 
but in some essential respects it is at direct 
variance with that authority and consequently 
deemed heretical. . 

Vasudeva, who is Vishnu, is by this sect 
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idenlified with Bhagavata the Suprc'tne 
Being ; the one omniscient, first principle, 
which is both the efficient and the material 
cause of the universe, and ruling providence. 
That being, dividing himself, became four 
persons by successive productions. From 
him immediately sprang Sankarashanat from 
uhom came Pradyttvina \ and from the latter 
issued Anirttddha ; Sankarshana is idenlified 
uith the living soul; Pradyumna with mind 
and Anirttddha with egotism. 

Vasudeva or Blidgavata being supreme 
nature and sole cause of all, the rest are 
tflecls. He has six special attributes :—(i) 
knowledge, (2) power, (3) strength, (4) irresis* 
tible will, (5) vigour, (6) energy. 

Deliverance, consisting in the cessation 
of worldly ills, is attainable by the worship of 
the deity, knowledge of him and profound 
contemplatioir. By devotion, both active and 
contemplative, performed at five different 
times of each day and persisted in for a 
hundred years Vasudeva is attained. 



D. 

SANKHYA-KARIKA. 

r. The inquiry is into the means of precluding the 
three sorts of pain, for pain is embrassment ; nor is the 
inquiry superfluous, because, although obvious means 
of alleviation already exists, absolute and final relief 
is not found to be thereby accomplished. 

The revealed mode is, like the temporal one, 
ineffectual, for it is impure ; and it is defective in 
some respects, as well as excessive in others. A 
method, diflereut from both, is preferable, consisting 
of discriminative knowledge of perceptible principle, 
and of the imperceptible one, and of the thinking 
soul. 

3. Nature, the root (of all), is no production. 
Seven principles, the great or intellectual one &c. are 
production and productive. Sixteen are productions 
(unproductive). Soul is neither a production nor pro- 
ductive. 

4. Perception, inference, and right aflirmation, are 
admitted to be threefold proof for they (are by ail ac- 
knowledged and) comprise every mode of demonstra- 
tion. It is from proof, that belief of that which is to 
be proven results. 

5. Perception is attainment of particular obfects. 
Inference, which is of three sorts, premises an argu- 
ment and (deduces) that which is argued by it. Right 
aflirmation is true revelation. 
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6 . Sensible objects become known by perception ; 
but it is by inference (or rcasonintr) tbnt ncqiinintancc 
with lliin,(rs transcending; the senses is obtained ; and 
a truth, wiiich is neither to be directly perceived, nor 
to be inferred from reasoning, is deduced from revela- 
tion. 

7. From v.*irious causes .a thing may be impercep- 
tible (or unpcrceivcd) ; excessive distance, (extreme^ 
nearness, defect of the organs, inattention, minutes, 
interposition of objects, predominance of other matters 
and intermiMure with the like. 

S. It is owing to the subtity (of nature) not to the 
non-existence of this original principle, that it is not 
apprehended by the senses, but inferred from its 
effects. Intellect, and the rest of the derivative prin- 
ciples, arc effect ; (whence it is concluded ns their 
cause) in some respects analogous, but in others dis- 
similar. 

9. Effect subsists (antecedently to the operation 
of cause) ; for what exists not, can by no operation of 
cause be brought into existence. Materials, too, arc 
selected which arc fit for the purpose; everything is 
not by every means possible ; what is capable docs 
that to which it is competent ; and is produced from 
like. , 

10, A discrete principle is causablc, it is incon- 
stant, unprevading, mutable, multitudinous, support- 
ing, mergent, conjunct, governed. The indiscrete one 
is the reverse. 
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11. A discrete principle as well .as the chief (or 
indiscrete) one, has the three qualities ; it is indiscri- 
tninativc, objective, common, irrational, prolific. Soul 
is in these respects, as in those, the reverse. 

12. The qualities respectively consist in pleasure, 
pain, and dullness ; .arc adopted to manifestation, 
activity and restraint ; mutually domineer, rest on each 
other, produce on each other; consort together, and 
are reciproc.ally present. 

13. Goodness is considered to be alleviating and 
enlightening, foulness urgent and versatile ; darkness 
hc.avy and enveloping. Like a lamb, they co-opefate 
for a purpose (by union of contraries). 

14. Indiscrimin.-iitivcnes$ and the rest (of the pro- 
perties of a discrete principle) arc proved by the influ- 
ence of the three qualUicSt and the absence thereof in 
the verse. The indiscrete principle, moreover (as well 
as the influence of the three qualities), is demonstrated 
by cflcct possessing the properties of its cause (and by 
the absence of contrariety). 

15. Since specific objects arc flnite; since there is 
homogenuousness ; since effects exist through energy, 
since there is a parting (or issue) of effects from cause 
and a re-union of the universe, — 

lO. There is a gcncr.al cause, which is indiscrete. 
It operates by means of the three qualities, and by 
mixture, by modification, as water ; for indifferent ; 
objects are diversified by influence of the scveral_qua- 
lities respectively. 
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17. Since the asscinbledgc of sensible objects is 
for another's use ; since the converse of that which 
has the three qualities, with other properties (before 
mentioned) must exist ; since there must be superin- 
tendence; since there must be one to enjoy: since 
there is a tendency to abstraction : — Therefore 
soul is. 

iS. Since birth, death, and the instruments of life 
are allotcd severally ; since occupations arc not at once 
universal ; and since qualities affect variously, multi- 
tude of souls is demonstrated. 

* 

19. And from that contrast (before set forth) it 
follows that soul is witness, solitary by*standcr, spec- 
tator, and passive. 

20. Therefore by reason of union with it, insensi- 
ble, and though the qualities be active, the stranger 
soul appears as the agent, 

21. For the soul’s contemplation of nature, and 
for its abstraction, the union of both takes place, as 
of the halt and the blind. By the union a creation is 
framed. 

. 22. From nature issues the great one, and hence 
egotism ; and from this the sixteen-fold sect ; from Hve 
among the sixteen proceed five elements. 

23. Ascertainment is intellect. Virtue, knowledge, 
dispensation, and power are its faculties, partaking 
of goodness. Those partaking of darknera .arc the 
reverse. 

24. Consciousness is egotism. Thence proceed 
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a Iwo-fold creation. The eleven-fold set is one ; the 
five elemental rudiments are the other. 

25. From consciousness, affected by goodness, 
proceeds the good eleven-fold set ; from it is a dark 
origin of being, come elementary particles ; both issue 
from that principal affected by foulness. 

26. Intellectual organs are the eyes, the cars, the 
nose, the tongue, and the skin ;,those of action are the 
voice, hands, feet, &c. &c. 

27. (In this set is) mind, which is both (an organ 
of sensation and of action). It ponders ; and it is an 
organ, as being cognate with the rest. They are un- 
merous, by specific modification of qualities, and so 
are external diversities. 

28. The function of five, in respect to colour and 
the rest, is observation onl3'. Speech, handling, tread- 
ing &c., are the functions of five (other organs). 

29. Of the three (internal instruments) the func- 
tions are their respective characteristics. These are 
peculiar to each. The common functions of the three 
instruments is breath, and the rest of the five vital 
airs. 

30. Of all four, the functions are instantaneous as 
well as gradual, in regard to sensible objects. The 
function of the three (interior) is in respect of an unseen 
one, preceeded by that of the fourth. 

21. The instruments perform their respective func- 
tions incited by mutual invitation. The soul’s purpose 
is the motive ; an instrument is wrought by none. 
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' 32. Instrument is of thirteen sorts. It compasses 
maintains and manifests. What is to be done by it 
is ten-fold to be compassed, to be maintained and to 
be manifested. 

33. Internal instruments are three, external ten, 
to make known objects to shose three. The external 
organs minister at the time present; the internal do 
so at any 'time. 

34. Among these organs the hve intellectual con- 
cern objects specific and unspecific. Speech concerns 
sound. The rest regaid all five objects. 

35. Since intellectual, with the (other two) internal 
instruments, diverts to every object, therefore those 
three instruments are warders and the rest are gates. 

36. TIjese characteristically differing from each 
and variously affected by qualities, present to the in- 
tellect the soul’s whole purpose, enlightening it as 
a lamp. 

37. Since it is intellect which accomplishes soul’s 
fruition of ail which is to be enjoyed, it is that again 
which discriminates the subtle diffeience between the 
chief principle (Pradhana) the soul. 

38. The elementary particles are unspecific ; from 

these five proceed the five elements which are term- 
ed specific, for they are soothing, terrific or stupi- 
fying. , , , 

39. Subtle (bodies), and such as spring from 
father and mother, together with the great elements, 
are three sorts of,specific objects. Among these the 
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subtile bodies are lasting^ ; such as issue from father 
and mother are perishable. 

40. (Subtle body), primeval, unconfined, material 
composed of intellect, with other subtle principles, 
migrates, else unenjoying ; invested with dispositions, 
mergent. 

41. As a painting stands not without a ground, 
nor a shadow within a stake, so neither does subtile 
person subsist supportless, without specific (or un- 
specific) particles. 

42. For the sake of soul’s wish that subtile person 
exhibits (before it), like a dramatic actorithrough rela- 
tion of means and consequence, with the aid of nature’s 
influence. 

43. Essential dispositions are innate. Incidental 
as virtue and the rest, are considered appurtenant to 
the instrument. 

44. By virtue is ascent to region above ; by vice 
descent to a region below ; by knowledge is deliver- 
ance, by the reverse is bondage. 

45. By dispassion is absorption into nature ; by 
foul passion, migration ; by power unim pediment ; by 
the reverse, the contrary. 

46. riiis is an intellectual creation, termed oh~ 
siruetton, disability acqiiiscence {and perfectness. 

By disparity of influence of qualities the sorts of it are 
fifty. 

47 « These are five distinctions of obstruction; 
and from -defect of instruments, twenty-eight of 
7 
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disability ; acquiscence is nine- fold ; perfectness eight- 
fold. 

49. The distinctions of obscurity arc eight- 
fold, as also those of illusion j extreme illusion is 
ten-fold; gloom jis eighteen-fold, and so is utter 
darkness. 

49^ Depravity of eleven organs, together with in- 
juries of the intellect, are pronounced to be disability. 
The injuries of intellect are* seventeen, by inversion of 
acquiscence and perfectness. 

50. Nine sorts of acquiscence are propounded, 
four internal, relating to nature, to means, to time, 
and to luck ; five external, relative to abstinence from 
(enjoyments of) objects. 

51. Reasoning, hearing, study, prevention of pain 
of three sorts, intercourse of friends and purity (or 
gifts) are perfections (or means thereof). The fore- 
mentioned three are curbs of perfectness. 

52. Without dispositions there would be no sub- 
tile person ; without person there would be no pause 
of dispositions ; wherefore a two-fold creation is pre- 
sented, one termed personal the other intellectual. 

53. The divine kind is of eight sorts ; the grovel- 
ling is five-fold ; mankind is single in its class. This 
briefly, is the world of living beings. 

54. Above there is prevalence of goodness ; be- 
low the creation is full of darkness ; in the midst is 
the predominance of foulness from .Brahma to a 
' stock. 
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55. There does sentinent soul experience pain 
arising from decay and death, until it be relieved from 
its person ; wherefore pain is of the essence (of bodily 
existence). 

56. This evolution of nature, from intellect to the 
special elements, is performed for the deliverence of 
each soul respectively; done for another’s sake as for 
self. 

57. As it is a function of milk, an unintelligent 
(substance), to nourish the calf, so it is the office of the 
chief (principal) to liberate the soul. 

5S. As people engage in acts to relieve desires, so 
does the indiscrete (principle) to liberate the soul, 

59. As a dancer, having exhibited herself to thp 
spectator , desists from the dance, so does nature 
desist, having manifested herself to soul. 

60. Generous nature, endued with qualities, does 
by, manifold means accomplish, without benefit (to 
herself) the wish of ungrateful soul devoid as he is of 
qualities. 

61. Nothing in my opinion is more gentle than 
nature; once aware of having been seen, she does 
not again expose herself to the gaze of soul. 

62. ■ Verily, not any soul is bound, nor is released 
nor migrates ; but nature alone, in relation to various 
beings, is bound, is released, and migrates. 

63. By seven modes nature binds herself by 
herself ; by one she releases (herself for the soul’s 
wish. 
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64. So, through study of principles, the conclu* 
sive incontrovertible, one only knowledge is attained 
that neither 1 am, nor is aught mine, nor do I 
exist. 

65. Possessed of this (self-knowledge), soul con- 
templates at leisure and at ease, nature (thereby) 
debarred from prolific change, and consequently pre- 
cluded from those seven forms. 

66. He desists, because he has seen her; she does 
so, because she has been seen. In their (mere) union 
there is no motive for creation. 

67. By attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue 
and che rest become causeless; yet soul remains a 
while invested with body, as the potter’s wheel conti- 
nues whirling from the effect of the impulse previously 
given to it, 

68. When separatian of the^informed soul from its 
corporeal frame at length takes place, and nature in 
respect of it ceases then is absolute and final deliver- 
ance, accomplished. 

69. This abstruse knowledge adapted to the liber- 
ation of soul, wherein the origin, duration and termi- 
nation of beings are considered, has been thoroughly 
expounded by the mighty saint. 

• 70. This great purifying (doctrine) the sage cem- 
passionately imparted to Asurj', Asury taught it to 
Panchasihha, -by whom it was extensively propagated. 

71.' Received by tradition of pupils, it has, been 
compendiously written in_Arya metre by the piously 
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disposed Iswara Krishna having thoroughly investi- 
. gated the demonstrated truth. 

72. The subjects which are treated in seventy cou- 
plets are those of the whole science, comprising sixty 
topics, exclusive of illustrative tales, and omitting con- 
troversial questions. 


THE TARKA-SANGRAHA OF ANNAM 
BHATTA. 

Having placed in my he5>rt the Lord of the world 
(that is, to say, having meditated on God) and having 
saluted my preceptor, I conr.pose this treatise, named 
Campendium of Lagical results for the pleasant in- 
struction of the uninstrucled. 

Substance, Quality, Actian, Genus, Difference, 
Go-herence and non-existence, — these are the seven 
Categories. 

Amongst those (that is to say, amongst the cate- 
gories), Substance (that is ta say, the abodes of quali- 
ties), are nine — Earth, Water, Light, Air, Ether, 
Time, Place, Soul, and Mind. 

Colour, Savour, Odour, Tangibility, Number, 
Dimension, Severality, Conjunction, Disjunction, 
Priority Posteriority, Weight, Fluidity, Viscidity, 
Sound, Understanding, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aver- 
sion, Effort, Merit and Demerit, Faculty. 

To throw upwards, to throw downwards, to contract, 
to expand, to go, these are called the five Actions. 
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Genus (that is to say, a common nature as the 
nature common to webs. &c.,) is of two kinds, higher 
and lower. 

Differences which reside in eternal substances are 
endless. 

Co-inherence is one onlj'. Non-existence, Des- 
truction, absolute non-existence, and mutual non- 
existence. 

They call "Earth" that in which there is the 
quality odour. It is of two kinds,-— eternal, and un- 
eternal. In its atomic character it is eternal ; and 
when some product arises out of those atoms, then that 
is called uneternal. 

This (that is to say, earth in the character af a 
product) is of three kinds, through these differences — 
body, organ of sense, mass. The body is that of us 
men. The organ is the apprehender of odour, called, 
the'smcll, which resides in the fore part of the nose. 
And the masses (that is to say what have parts) and 
clods, stones, &c. 

What appers^ cold on touching it, they call water. 

And that (namely waterl is of two kinks — eternal 
and uneternal. In the form of atoms it is eternal ; 
and when a product is produced by those atoms, then 
that is called uncternal. In. the form of products 
water is of three kinds, through the difference of body, 
sense and mass. The body exists in the world of 
Varuda, and the sense of the percepient of savour, 
which they call the taste. It resides in the forepart of 
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the tongue. And the masses are rivers, seas and , the 
like. ' 

That of which the sensation bj' touch is warm, they 
cafi light. This is of two kinds — eternal and un- 
eternal. Tiiis light in the form of a product is of 
three kinds, through these 'differences — body, sense, 
and mass. ' The body exists in the] solar realm — 
this is a familiar assertion. The sense of the pcr> 
cipient of colour, which they call the Light, resides 
in' the forepart of the pupil of the eye. And the 

masses are of four kinds, through those differences, 

produced in earth, produced in the sky, produced 
in the stomach, and produced in mines. Produced 
in earth, it s fire &c. Produced in the sky it is 
lightning and the like, the fuel of which is water. And 
that is resident in the stomach which is the cause of 
the digestion of things eaten. That light is -produced 
in mines which, such as gold and the like, is found in 
mines,- 


That which has no colour, and has ' tangibility 
they call air. It is of two kinds, ' through the "differ- 
ences of body, sense, and mass. The body is' in the 
aerial world. The sense is the Totich the aprehender 
of tangibility, lexisting throughout' iljc wJiolo body, 
-Its mass is that which is the cause of tlie shaking of 
trees and the like. ‘ * 


Air circulating within the body is called 0ro»/,. 
Allough ,t is but one, yet from the difference of its 
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accidents, it is called breath, flatulence, cerebral put- 
satian, general pulsation, and digestion. 

They call that Ether in which there resides the 
quality of sound. It is one, all-prevading and 
eternal. 

The cause of the employment of “past," "present" 
and "future," they call Time. It is one, alUprevading 
and eternal. 

The cause of the employment of "East,” "West,” 
&c, they call Space. It is one, all-prevading and 
eternal. 

The substratum of knowledge (that is, that in 
which knowledge resides) they call Soul. The 
Supreme Soul is God, the Omniscient. He is One 
only, and devoid of ioy and sorrow. And the animal 
soul is distributed to each body. It, is all-prevading 
and eternal. 

The sense which is the cause of the preception 
of pleasure and pain &c., they call the mind. And 
it is innumerable for this reason that it remains 
with each soul. It is in the form of an atom, and is 
eternal. 

1 hat quality which is apprehended only by the 
sense of Sight, they call color. And this quality is of 
seven kinds, through these differences : white, blue, 
yellow, red, green, brown and variegated. This quality 
resides in earth, water, and light. In earth, color of 
all the seven kinds resides : and lustrous white colour 
resides in light. 
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' The quality which is known through the Taste, 
they call Savour. And it (namely), the quality of 
Savour, is of six kinds through the difference of 
sweet, sour, saiine, bitter, astringent, and pungent. 
This quality resides in earth and water. In earth 
there is savour of the six kinds, and in water, there is 
only the sweet savour. 

The quality which is apprehended by the sense 
of smell thej'^call odour. It is of two kinds, fragrance 
and stench. This quality resides in earth alone. 

They call that quality Tangibility which they 
perceive only by the sense of Touch. This quality 
is of three kinds through the distinctions of cold, 
warm, and temperate (that is to say, neither cold, 
nor warm.) This quality resides in earth, water, 
light, and air. Coldness to the touch resides in 
water, warmth to the touch in light, and temperate- 
ness in earth and air. 

The four of which colour is the first (that is to say 
Colour, Savour, Odour, Tangibility) may be pro- 
duced in Earth (that is to say in earthly things) by 
maturation (that is to say, by the special conjunction 
heat), and they are then transient. In others (that 
is to say, in water, light,, and air), colour and the 
like are not produced by the conjunction of heat. 
They are here eternal and transient. When they 
reside'in eternal things, they are eternal; and when 
they reside in things which are not eternal, they are 
said to be transient. 
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Tliey call the peculiar cause of the perception of 
unity and the like Number. This (that is to say, 
number) resides in the nine substances ; and reckon- 
ing from unity, it is as far, as a lak of lahs of krors.” 
Unity is both eternal and unctcrnal. It is eternal in 
an eternal thing, and untcrnal in an unctcrnal thing; 
but duality and the like is everywhere unctcrnal. 

They call the peculiar cause of the conception of 
bulk, Measure. This quality resides in the nine 
substances ; and it (that is to sa3', measure) is of four 
kinds, through the distinctions of small, great, long 
and short. 

They call the peculiar ca\ise of the conception of 
things as conjoined, conjunction. This quality also 
resides in all the substances. 

They call the peculiar cause of the conception of 
things as conjoined, conjunction. This quality also 
resides in all the substances. 

They call the quality which annihilates conjunc- 
tion, Disjunction ; and this resides in all the subs- 
stances. 

The)’ call the peculiar cause of the conception of 
(things as), far and near, remoteness and proximity. 
These qualities reside in earth, water, light, air, and 
mind. The)’ are of two kinds — made by space and 
made by time. There is remoteness made by space 
in that thing which remains in a distant place ; and 
proximity made my space, -in that thing, which re- 
mains in a place near. In the, person who is the 
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elder, there is remoteness made by time ; and in the 
person, who is younger, there is proximity made 
by time. (Distance and proximity are determined by 
relation. ' 

They call the quality which is the non>intimate 
cause of incipient falling, weight. The quality resides 
in earth and in water. 

The quality which is the non -intimate cause of 
incipient trickling (that is to say, oozing, or melting, 
or flowing) is called fluidity. It affects earth, light, 
and water. The quality is of two kinds, natural 
(that is to say, established by its own nature,) and 
adventitious (that is to say, produced by some cause). 
Natural fluidity resides in water ; and adventitious 
fluidity resides in earth land light. In earthly sub- 
stances (butter and the like), fluidity is produced by 
the conjunction of Are. 

They call the quality by which particles and the 
like become heap. Viscidity. This quality resides 
in water alone. 

The}' call the quality whieh-is apprehended by the 
organ of hearing, sound. This quality resides only 
in the ether. It is of two kinds — inarticulate and 
articulate. Inarticulate sound is produced by the 
instrumentality of a drum and the like. Sound which 
is in the shape of the Sanskrit (the Hindi) or any 
language, is called articulate (that is to say, in the 
form of syllabic). 

Knowledge, which is the cause of every conception 
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(that can be put inwards) they call understanding. It 
is two kinds, — remembrance and notion. 

The Knowledge that is produced only by its own 
antecedents (t.c., by itself as its own antecedent), they 
call Remembrance, and knowledge which is different 
from that is called Notion. This (that is to say, notion) 
is of two kinds, — right and wrong. 

Of what description anything is, when our 
idea of that thing is of the same description, it is 
called .s right notion, — as in the case of silver, the 
idea of its being silver. This is called pravta that 
is to say, commensurate with its object). The sup- 
posing of a thing to be as the thing is not, — such a 
notion is called a wrong notion,— ns in the case of a 
(pearly) shell, the notion of its being silver. 

Right notion is of four kinds, according to the 
division of perceptions, inferences, conclusions from 
similarity, and authoritative assertions understood. 
And the efficient causes of these (that is to say their 
peculiar causes) also arc of four kinds, according to 
the division of perception, inference, recognition of 
similarity, autheri-alive assertion. 

Whatever thing, through its operating, is the cause 
not common to all effects, of some given effect, that is 
the instrumental cause thereof. 

That which is invariably antecedent to some 
product, and is not otherwise constituted (t.e. is not by 
any thing else, except the result in question, constitut- 
ed a cause) is the cause of (that product). 
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That which annuals its own antecedent, non-exist- 
ence, is called an Effect. 

Cause is of three kinds, according to the distinc- 
tion of ^intimate,, non-intimate, and instrumental. 
That in which an effect intimately relative to it takes 
its rise, is an intimate canse (of that effect), — as 
threads are of cloth, and the cloth itself of its own 
colour, &c. When this intimate relation exists, that 
cause which is associated in one and the same object 
(as a necessarily immanent cause) with such effect or 
cause, is not intimate. Thus, the conjunction of the 
threads is the non-intimate cause of the cloth, and 
the colour of the threads that of the colour of the 
cloth. The cause, which is distinct from both of these, 
is the instrumental cause — as the weaver’s brush, the 
loom, &c., are of cloth. Among these thi ee kinds of 
causes, that only is called an instrumental cause, 
which is not a universally concurrent cause or condi- 
tion (of all effects, — as God, time, place, &c., &c.,) 

The cause of the knowledge (called) sensation, is 
an organ of sense; knowledge produced by the con- 
junction of an organ of sense, and its object, is sen 
sation ; it is of two kinds : where it does uot pay 
regard to an alternative, and where it does. The 
knowledge which does not pay regard to an alterna- 
tive is that which involves no specification, — as in the 
simple cognition', that " this is something whicli 
exists.” The knowledge which ccntemplates an al- 
ternative is that which includes a specification,--* 
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as this is " Oittha," " this is a Brahmana," this is 
black." 

The relative proximity of a sense, and its object 
which is the cause of perception, is of six kinds : — (l) 
conjunction, (2] intimitate union.with that which is in 
conjunction, (3) intimate union with what is intimately 
united with that which is in conjunction, (4) intimate 
union, (5) intimate union with that which is intimate- 
ly united, and (6) the connection which arises from the 
relation between that which qualifies and the thing 
qualified. For example : when a jar perceived by 
the eye, there is (between the sense and the object) 
the proximity of conjunction. In the perception of 
the colour of the jar, there is the proximity of intimate 
union with that which is in conjunction because the 
colour is intimately united with the jar, which is in 
conjunction with the sense of vision. In the percep- 
tion of the fact that colour generically is present, there 
is the proximity of intimate union with what is inti- 
mately united with that which is in conjunction, 
because the generic property of being a colour is in- 
timately' united with the particular colour .which is 
intimately united with the jar, which is in conjunction 
with the sense of vision. In the perception of sound 
-by the organ of hearing, there is the proximity of 
intimate union, because the organ of hearing consists 
of the (ether which resides in the cavity of the ear, and 
sound is quality of ether, and there is intimate 
• union between a quality and that of which it is the 
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quality. In the perception of the nature of sound (in 
a given sound of which we are cognizant) the proxi- 
mity is that of intimate union with what is intimately 
united, because the nature of sound is intimately 
united with sound, which is intimately united with the 
organ of hearing. In the perception of non-existence, 
the proximity is dependent on the relation between a 
distinctive quality and that which is so distinguished, 
because when the ground is (perceived to be) possess- 
ed by the non-existence of a jar, the non-existence of 
a jar distinguishes the ground which is conjuction 
with the organ of vision. 

Knowledge produced by these six kinds of proxi- 
mity is perception. Its instrumental cause is sense. 
Thus it is settled that an organ of sense is what gives 
us the knowledge called sensation. 

So much for the chapter on sense. 

The instiument (in the production) of an inference 
is a generalised fact. An inference is the knowledge 
that arrises from the deduction. Deduction is the 
ascertaining that the subject possesses that character 
which is invariably attended (by what we then predi- 
cate ,of it). For example, the knowledge that this hill 
is characterised by smoke is always attended by hre” 
is a deductive application of a general principle ; the 
knowledge produced from which, viz., that " the hill 
is fiery," is an inference. Invariably attendedness is 
the fact of being constantly accompanied, as in the 
example : .Wherever there is smoke there is , fire 
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(by which it is- invariably, attended)." By " the 
subjects possessing a character, &c., we mean that 
in a mountain or the like there is present that 
e. ff., smoke) which is invariably attended {e. g„ 
by fire). 

A general principle is of two kinds, in so far as 
it may be useful for one’s self and another, 'i'hat 
which IS employed for one’s self is the cause of a 
private conclusion in one’s own mind. For example, 
having repeatedly and personally observed, in the 
case of culinary heat ths and the like that where there 
is smoke there is fire, having assumed that the con- 
comitancy is invariable, having gone near a mountain, 
and being doubtful, as to whether there is fire in it, 
having seen smoke in the mountain, a man recollects 
the invariable attendance of fire where there is smoke. 
Then the knowledge arises that "this mountain is 
characterised by smoke, which is invariably attended 
by fire.” This called linga paramarsa which means 
the consideration of sign. Thence is produced the 
knowledge that the " mountain is fiery,’’ which is the 
conclusion (anionfri). This is the process of inference 
for one's self. 

But after., having, to the satisfaction of his own 
mind, inferred fire from smoke, when one makes use 
of the five numbered forms of exposition for the ins- 
truction of another, then is the process one of inference 
for the sake of another. For example (i) The moun- 
tain is fiery ; (2) because it smokes ; (3) whatever 
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smoke is fiery, as a culinary hearth'; (4) and this 
does so : (5) therefore it is fiery as aforesaid. In con> 
sequence of token here rendered, the other also 
admits that there is fire. 

The five members of this syllogism are severally 
named: (1) the proposition; (-2) the reason, (3) the 
example, (4) the application, and (5) the conclusion. 
The “ mountain is fiery,” is the proposition : “because 
of its being smoky,” is the reason; “Whatever is 
smoky, &c.,” is the example; “and so this mountain 
is,” is the applcation ; “ therefore the mountain is 
fiery” is the conclusion. 

-The cause of an inference (anumity), where for 
one's self or for another, is simply the consideration 
of a sign ; therefore the anumana (which was pre- 
viously stated to be the cause of an inference) is just 
this consideration of a sign. 

A sign or token {linga) is of three sorts ; (i) that 
which may betoken by its presence or lay its absence 
(amvayavyatireht ^ ; (2) that which betokens only by 
its presence kevalanvjayt) ; and (3) that which be- 
tokens only by its absence {kevalavyaterike). The 
first is that token which is possessed of pervading 
inherence {Vyapii), both in respect of its association 
(with the thing which it betokens), and its absence 
( when the thing it betokens is absent), as for example, 
smokes when fire is to be proved. When it is said, 
*' where there is smoke there is fire, as on a cplinary 
hearth,” we have a case of concomitant presence. 

8 
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When it is said, " where fire is not, there smoke also 
is not, as in a great deep lake,” we have a case of 
concomitant absence. The second is that token which 
has no negative instance as when it is said, ” the jar 
15 nameable because it is cognisable, as cloth is,” 
there is no instance of nameableness or of cogniablc* 
ness being present where the other is absent, because 
every thing (that we can be conversant about) is 
both cognzable and nameable. The third is that 
token in regard to which we can reason only from its 
invariable absence. For exmaple (we might argue 
as follows) : — 

(1) . Earth is different from these (other ele> 
ments). 

(2) . Because it is odorous. 

(3) . Nothing that is not different from those (other 
elements) is odorous — as water (for example, is not 
odorous). (4). But this (earth) is not odorous. 

(5). Tliefore it is different from the other ele* 
ments. But if (in the third number of the arguments) 
we had argued (affirmatively) that "what possesses 
odour is different from the other elements,” we 
should have had no example to cite in confirmation 
seeing that of earth alone can that property be 
asserted. 

Those whose possession of what is to be established 
IS doubtful is called the subject (pakska), as the 
mountain when tlie fact of its smoking is assigned as < 
the reason (for inferring the presenc of fire). That, 
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\\1uch ccrtaini)’ posscscs the propert}’ in question, is 
called an instance on the same side {sapaftsha), as 
the culinary hzarth in the same example. That which 
is certainly devoid of the property in question is called 
an instance on the opposite side ( Vipahsha) as the 
great deep lake in the same example. 

The Fve that merely present the appearance of a 
reason (Itttwabhasha) are (i) that which would prove 
the contrary, (3) that where there is an equally strong 
argument on the other side, (t) unreal, and (5) the 
futile. 

The alleged reason which goes astray {^savyabht- 
eltar) is that which has not just the one conclusion. 
It is of three kinds, (t) what would prove too much 
(sadharana) ; (2) what belongs to none besides the 
individual (asadharana) and (3} the non-cxclusive 
(anupBSttuhttri), The fallacy falls under the first 
head, when that which is alleged as the proof may be 
present, whilst that which has to be proved is absent : 
— as for instance, if one should say. "The mountain 
is fiery, because it is an object of right knowledge," 
(the reason assigned would be liable to this objection) 
because it being an object that may be rightly 
known is prcdicablc also of a lake, which is characte- 
rised by the absence of fire. 

That (pretended token) which belongs neither to 
any similar instance nor to any one dissimilar, is one 
devoid of comnVunity {asadharana), as when one says, 
"sound is eternal for it lias the nature of sound." 
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Now the nature of sound belongs to sound alone, and 
to nothing else, whether eternal or uneternal. 

The pretended argument, which can bring an 
example neither in support nor in opposition, is non- 
exclusive (anupasauhari), I^or example, should one 
say, “everything is uneternal, because it is cogniz- 
able," there would be no example to cite because, 
"everything” (leaving nothing oyer) is the subject of 
the conclusion. 

A reason proving the reverse {virtiddha) is that 
which invariably attends the absence of what is to 
be proved. For example, suppose, one.^ should say, 
“sound is eternal, because it is created," (we should 
reject his argument at once, because the fact of having 
been created implies non-eternity, — the negation of 
being eternal). 

A counter-balanced reason {satpartipakska) is 
that along with which there exists another reason, 
which (equally well) establishes the non-existence of 
what is to be proved. As if one should argue "sound 
is eternal, because it is audible, the nature of sound 
(by both parlies admitted to be”; (it might be argued 
with equal force on the other side that) "sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a product, as a jar is." 

An unreal reason is three-fold, — (t) where there is 
not established the existence of any such locality as 
that where the property is alleged to reside (asraya- 
siddha) ; (2) where the nature alleged does not really 
reside in the subject (sv)arupa siddha ) ; and (^ 
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•where, the alleged invariableness of concomitancy is 
not real (,Vyapyttvia stddha.) 

(Again example oO the fallacy of non-existent 
locality (suppose that one argues), "The sky-lotus is 
fragrant, because the nature of a lotus resides in it, as 
in the lotuses of the lake"— here the sky-lotus is (alle- 
ged as) the locality (of the nature of a lotus), and in 
fact it (the sky-lotus) does not exist. 

As (an example of) an argument where the nature 
does not really exist in the subject, (suppose one were 
to argue, "sound is a quality, because it is visible" — 
here (every oue would perceive that) visibility does 
not reside in sound, for sound is recognised by hearing 
(not by vision.) 

A reason, when there tsanindespensable condition 
is faulty as regards comprehensiveness. Such an in- 
dispensable condition (ttpadhi) is what always attends 
the property to be established, but docs not always 
attend what is brought forward in proof. 

Invariable attendance on the property to be estab- 
lished (sadhyavyapakvt’jaa) consists in not being 
the counter-entity {apraUyogitwa) of the absolute non 
existence (dtyaniabhava) which has the same location 
as (samadaadhtkaran) that which is to be proved. 
Noninvariable attendance on what is brought forward 
in proof (sodkanavyapakaiwaj consists in being the 
counter-entity {pratiyogHwa) of the non-existence 
which has what is brought forward in proof. 

(Suppose it to be argued that). "The mountain 
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must smoke, because !t is fiery,” — in this case the 
contact of wet fuel is an indispensable condition. For 
"wherever there is smoke there is the conjunction .of 
wet fuel so that we have here invariable attendance 
on what is to be proved {sadhyayapakata). Bot it is 
not true that "wherever is eonjunction of wet fuel 
for there is no conjunction of wet fuel in the case of 
an (ignited) iron ball. So we have here non-invariable 
attendance on the proof (sadhanavyapahata). • As 
thore is thus its invariable attendance on what is to be 
proved, the contact of wet fuel is an indispensable con> 
dition for the sufficiency of the reason alleged. As it 
would require this additional condition ' (in order to 
prove that smoke must be present), fireiness (in the 
argument before us) is faulty as regards comprehen- 
siveness. 

An argument is futile (badhita) when the reverse 
of what it seeks to prove is established for certain by 
another proof. For example, (it may be urged that), 
"Fire is cold, because it is a substance.” Thero 
coldness is to be proved, and its opposite, warmth, is 
apprehended by the very sense of touch. Hence the 
argument is futile. 

Thus has Inference been expounded. Comparison 
or the recognition of likeness, {upaman) is the cause 
of an inference from similarity {upamiti). ' Such an 
inference consists in the knowledge of the relation 
between a name and the king so named. Its 'instru- 
ment is the knowledge of a likeness. < The recollec- 
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tion of, the purport of a statement of resemblance is 
the operation of that instrument. For example, a 
person, not, knowing what he meant by the word 
(Bosgavaus), having.heard from some inhabi- 
tant of ihe.forest that a gavaya is like a cow, goes 
to the forest. Remembering the purport of what he 
hss been .told, be sees a. body like that of a cow. 
Then this inference, from similarly arises (in his 
mind) that "this ,is -what is meant by the ' word 
gavaya'' 

, Thus has comparison been expounded. 

. A word (or right assertion) is, the speech of one 
worthy (of confidence). One worthy is speaker 
of the truth. A speech (or sentence) is a collection 
of significant; sounds; as, for example, "Bring the 
cow." A significant sound fpada) is that which is 
possessed of power (to convey a meaning). The 
power (of a word) is the appointment in the shape of 
God's will, that such and such an import should 
be recognisable from such and such a significant 
sound. 

The causc^of the knowledge of the sense of a sen- 
tence is the interdependence, compatibility, and jux- 
taposition [of, the world). 

Interdependence (ahanksha) means -the inability 
in a word to indicate the intended sense in the ab- 
sence of another word. Compatibility (Yogyata) con- 
sists in (a word's) nOt rendering futile the sense (of 
the sentence).. Juxtaposition , consists in the enun- 
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cUtion of the words without a (long) pause between 
each. 

A collection of words devoid of interdependence, 
&c., is no valid sentence ; for example "cow, horse, 
nan, elephant," gives no information, the words not 
looking out for one another. 

The expression, "He should irrigate with lire," is 
no cause of right knowledge, for there is no compati- 
bility (between (ire ond irrigation). 

The words, "Bring-the cow" not pronounced 
close together, but with an interval of some three 
hours between each, arc not a cause of correct know- 
ledge, from the absence of (the requisite closeness of 
juxtaposition. 

Speech is of two kinds — temporal or profrane 
(latihika), and sacred (vaidika). The former being 
uttered by God is all-authoritative ; but the latter 
only, if uttered by one who deserves con Hdcncc, is au- 
thoritative ; an}’ other is not so. 

The knowledge of the meaning of speech is ver- 
bally communicated knowledge ; its instrumental 
cause is language. 

Thus has been explained what constitutes correct 
knowledge. Incorrect knowledge is of three sorts, 
according to the division of doubt, mistake 
and (such opinion as is open to) reductio ' ad ab- 
sttrdum. 

The recognition in one (and the same) thing poss- 
essing a certain nature of several heterogeneous 
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natures, as .charactering it, is doubt (sansaya). For 
example, " a post, or a man.” 

. Apprehending falsely is a mistake (vtparayaya). 
For example, in the case of mother of pearl, the idea 
that this is silver. 

Reductio ad absurdtim (tarka) consists in cstab1i> 
shing the prevadcr (here supposed to be denied) 
through the allegation of the pervaded (here supposed 
to be granted). For example, “ If there were not fire 
(which you deny), then there would not be smoke 
(whioh you admit there is). 

Memory is also of two kinds— correct and incorrect. 
Correct memory is that which arises from correct 
knowledge. Incorrect memory is that which arises 
from incorrect knowledge. 

What all perceive to be agreeable, is pleasure 
(sukfiaj ; what appears disagreeable is pain (diikha), 

. Desire (ichcha) means wishing. Aversion Idwt' 
sha) means disliking. Effort (prayatna)' means 
action. Virtue or merit (dkarma) arises from the 
performance of what is enjoined ; but vice or demerit 
(adkarma) from the performance of what is for- 
bidden. 

The eight qualities, Intellect and, the rest— are dis-, 
tinctive of soul alone. 

Intellect, desire, and effort are of two kinds 
eternal and transient ; eternal in god, transient in 
mortals. 

. Quality, self-reproductive .(sanskara) is of three 
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kinds— momenliim, (•vejrti) imagination, and elasticity. 
Momentum (vega) resides in the four beginning with 
Earth and in mind. Imagination {vabana) the cause 
of memory, and arising from motion, resides only in 
the Soul. Elasticity {sihitisthapaha) is that which 
restores to its former position what has been altered ; 
it resides in the mats and the like, formerof the earthy 
element. 

So much for the qualities. 

Action consists in motion. 

Casting upwards {uikshepana) is the cause of con- 
junction with a higher place. Casting downwards 
(apakshepana) is the cause of conjunction rvith what 
is distant. Going {gawoMo) is the name of every other 
variety. Action resides only in the four beginning 
with earth and in mind. 

Community or Genus (snmanya) is eternal, one, be- 
longing to more than one, residing in substance, Qua- 
lity, and Action. It is of two kinds — higher and lower. 
The highest degree of communit}' (or tlie sttmmun 
genus) is existence. A lower genus is such a one as 
substantiality (the common nature of what arc called 
substances). 

Differences {visesita) residing in eternal substances 
arc excluders (of such from community of nature with 
the others). 

Intimate relation {Samavaya) is constant connec- 
tion. It exists in things which cannot exist separate- 
ly. Two things which cannot exist seperatcly are 
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those of which two, the one exists only as lodged in 
the other. Such pairs are parts and what is made up 
of the parts, qualities and then thing qualified, action 
and agent, species and individual, difference and 
eternal substances. 

Antecedent non-existence {Pragabhava) is without 
beginning, and has no end. Such is the non-existence 
of an effect previously to its production. Destruction 
(Pradhtuansa) has a beginning and no end. (Such is 
non-existence) of an effect subsequently to its produc- 
tion. Absolute non-existence {Alyantabhava^ is that 
the counter-entity wheroof is considered independent- 
ly of the three times (past, present and future). For 
example (such is the non-existence in the instance 
where it is remarked that) there is not a jar on the 
ground. Mutual non-existence or difference (Anyon- 
yabhava) is that the counter-entity whereof is consi- 
dered with reference to the relation of identity. For 
example (such difference is referred to when it is re- 
marked that) a jar is not a web of cloth. 

Since everything is properly included under the 
categories that have been now stated, it is established 
that there are only seven categories. 

The Compendium of Logical Results was composed 
by the learned Annam Bhaila, in order to perfect the 
acquaintance of students with the opinions of Kanada 
and of the Nyaya. 

'I'hus is the Tarkasangraha completed. 



